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EDITORIALS 


The  reader  will  be  interested  particularly 
in  an  article  in  this  issue  by  B.  Keep,  about 
the  man  who  built  his  tine  house  from  cellar 
to  gable  himself  with  the  money  he  made 
from  his  bees. 

The  National  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  convention  in  Chicago  on 
Feb.  22,  23,  24.  Fuller  announcements  will 
be  given  January  1.  Chicago  is  a  conven- 
tion city,  and  the  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing ought  to  be  a  record-breaker.  Every 
one  who  can  should  make  his  plans  to  go. 

Mr.  Francis  Jager,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  is  sending  out  to  the 
beekeepers  and  farmers  of  his  state  a  circu- 
lar letter  on  wintering  bees.  It  is  short, 
crisp,  and  at  the  same  time  orthodox  in  its 
teachings.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  a  large  class  of  farmer  beekeepers  who 
do  not  know  the  fundamental  principles  of 
good  wintering. 

We  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  our 
index,  which  has  been  prepared  with  unu- 
sual care.  The  reader,  in  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  subscription  price,  should, 
with  the  index  before  him,  go  over  his  back 
numbers  for  the  year,  especially  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  as  many  an  article 
that  he  was  compelled  to  skip  in  the  rush  of 
the  season  he  can  read  and  digest. 


An  Alabama  Queen-yard 

A  cocoa-Ntjt-tree  was  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  our  December  first  cover  picture. 
This  time  it  is  a  long-leaf  pine,  which 
shelters  a  portion  of  the  queen-yard  of  W. 
D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala.,  who  writes 
the  article  entitled,  "Building  up  a  Business 
in  Shipping  Bees  without  Combs,"  which 
appears  on  page  1031  of  this  issue. 

The  cover  illustration  shows  a  portion  of 
his  400  mating-boxes  at  the  home  yard,  as 
they  looked  the  latter  part  of  September. 


this  year.  Mr.  Achord's  residence  stands  in 
the  rear  of  the  picture. 

Wintering  Experiments  on  a  Large 
Scale 

Attention  is  drawn  to  an  article  on 
wintering,  by  J.  J.  Anderson,  in  this  issue. 
IVIr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  extensive  bee- 
keepers of  his  state — a  man  of  wide  expe- 
rience, and  one  well  qualified  to  speak  on 
almost  any  question  relating  to  bee  culture. 
He  tried  a  series  of  experiments  during  the 
winter  of  1914  that  are  interesting  and 
valuable.  Instead  of  tiding  out  all  these 
different  ways  of  packing  on  a  small  scale 
he  went  at  it  in  a  large  way,  so  the  results 
are  all  the  more  conclusive. 

We  called  on  him  last  winter,  and  the 
photographs  will  help  to  show  the  different 
methods  he  used  for  wintering.  The  results 
go  to  show  that  the  cellar  came  out  a  little 
ahead ;  and  next  in  order  in  good  wintering 
was  the  Holtermann  winter  ease,  leaving 
the  other  bees,  packed  in  long  rows,  to  come 
out  third  and  fourth. 

Testing  out  so  many  colonies  with  upper 
entrances  we  regarded  as  a  bold  experi- 
ment; and  while  the  result  is,  perhaps,  not 
surprising,  it  is  worth  something  to  know 
that  practice  beai^  out  theory. 


Catcli  the  Eye  of  the  Cook 

The  editor  of  The  Mabel  Record,  Mabel, 
Minn.,  has  started  something.  He  has  be- 
gun to  publish  in  his  paper  recipes  from 
Gleanings  for  October  1,  and  will  continue 
to  print  three  or  four  of  them  in  each  issue 
until  the  close  of  the  year.  On  January  1, 
1916,  the  woman  who  reports  on  the  largest 
number  of  recipes  will  be  given  a  gallon  of 
extracted  honey. 

Recipes  of  this  nature  are  sure  to  prove 
interesting  to  readers.  Here  is  an  idea: 
Get  the  editor  of  your  local  paper  to  run  a 
column  or  so  of  recipes  in  the  same  issue  in 
which  your  advertisement  appears.  Live 
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matter  of  this  kind  not  advertising  any  par- 
ticular honey  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  print 
free  of  charge,  especially  if  you  buy  ten  or 
twelve  inches  of  advertising  somewhere  else 
in  his  paper. 

The  women  will  find  the  column  irresisti- 
ble. Your  honey  advertisement  will  pull 
harder  than  it  eVer  pulled  before.  The 
beekeepers  who  market  honey  locally  can 
not  afford  to  neglect  such  opportunities  as 
this. 

Olive  Oil  and  Honey  as  a  Tonic 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing clipping  from  the  Home  Depart' 
ment  of  the  National  Magazine  for  August, 
last  year.  This  happens  to  be  a  prepara- 
tion that  we  have  tried  ourselves,  and  found 
pleasing  to  the  taste.  What  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  humanity  in  general,  and,  in- 
cidentally, to  beekeepers  in  particular,  if  all 
who  take  olive  oil  would  take  it  with  honey ! 

OLIVE  OIL  WITH  HONEY. 

Olive  oil  is  one  of  the  finest  flesh-builders  and 
nerve  foods  in  the  world,  and  I  often  wonder  why 
parents  do  not  give  it  to  the  children  more  than 
they  do.  Combined  with  honey,  which  is  also  valu- 
able as  a  food  and  a  blood  purifier,  it  makes  an 
ideal  tonic,  and  the  oil  cannot  be  distinguished.  Try 
a  teaspoonful  of  each  before  meals  or  after,  or  with 
the  meals ;  the  amount  may  be  increased  if  desired. 
In  the  absence  of  honey,  any  sweet  fruit  juice  may 
be  substituted,  and  makes  a  much  more  palatable 
combination  than  the  acid  juices,  such  as  lemon, 
grape  juice,  etc.,  which  are  usually  recommended  as 
a  disguise  for  the  oil.  Children,  especially,  prefer 
something  sweet. 

A  New  Bee-book,  "Productive  Bee- 
keeping," by  Frank  C.  Pellelt 

Scarcely  had  Dr.  Phillips'  book,  "  Bee- 
keeping," issued  from  the  press  of  the  Mac- 
millan  Co.  than  the  announcement  came 
that  there  is  still  another  new  book  just 
from  the  press  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  entitled  ''Productive  Beekeep- 
ing," by  Frank  C.  Pellett,  State  Apiarist 
and  Foul-brood  Inspector  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Pellett  is  not  only  a  student  of  apiculture 
but  also  of  natural-history  subjects.  The 
new  volume  contains  340  pages  of  original 
matter  and  134  illustrations,  mainly  half- 
tone engravings  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author  himself. 

While  we  have  not  been  permitted  to  see 
the  completed  volume,  the  publishers  have 
kindly  placed  in  our  hand  proofs  of  the 
pages  up  to  298.  We  have  not  read  all 
this  work  page  by  page,  but  we  have  gone 
over  it  enough  to  know  that  it  is  safe  and 
orthodox  in  its  teachings.  While  the  au- 
thor believes  that  a  few  minor  methods  are 
original  with  him,  the  book  is  not  presented 


for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  original  ma- 
terial, but  to  describe  the  best  methods 
gleaned  from  every  possible  source.  In  no 
sense  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  rehash  of 
material  from  other  works. 

The  book  is  well  worth  the  price  asked— 
$1.50.  The  same  can  be  had  from  this  office, 
or  we  will  club  it  with  Gtleanings  for  $2.10 
postpaid.  Canadian  postage  30  cents  extra, 
and  foreign  postage  60  cents  extra. 

nMimniii  ii.iiiiiiiiUHiii 

Self-spacing  by  Hive-rabbets  Rather 
than  by  Projections  on  the  Frames 
Themselves 

The  article  by  A.  Putsch  in  this  Issue 
shows  a  method  of  spacing  frames  by  means 
of  notches  in  the  hive-rabbets.  While  we 
don't  like  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  prop- 
osition, the  public  should  know  the  facts. 
Our  correspondent  said  he  thought  of  pat- 
enting it,  but  we  doubt  if  he  could  secure  a 
valid  patent  in  view  of  the  patents  that 
have  been  granted  on  the  same  principle. 
There  are  many  modifications  of  it,  and 
the  principle  has  been  tried  out  over  and 
over  again,  only  to  be  abandoned  sooner  or 
later.  In  our  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture,  under  the  head  of  "  Frames,  self- 
spacing,"  will  be  found  a  variety  of  self- 
spacing  rabbets— see  page  256  of  the  last 
edition. 

The  objection  (and  it  is  a  serious  one)  is 
that,  in  moving  bees  out  to  outyards,  the 
frames  will  hop  out  of  their  place  when 
colonies  are  drawn  over  rough  roads.  An- 
other serious  objection  is  that  the  frames 
cannot  be  handled  in  groups  of  threes  and 
fours  like  those  having  spacers  on  the 
frames.  The  very  fact  that  the  rabbet 
scheme  of  spacing  is  born  again  and  again, 
and  that  it  dies  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  born, 
shows  that  it  cannot  hold  its  own  with  the 
scheme  of  having  the  spacing  device  on  the 
frame  itself. 

Our  correspondent  speaks  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  grindstone  handy  to  sharp- 
en the  honey-knife  when  extracting  from 
metal-spaced  frames.  We  have  extracted 
here  at  Medina  a  great  many  tons  of  honey 
from  metal-spaced  frames.  We  do  not 
sharpen  the  knife  except  as  it  becomes  dull 
after  half  a  day's  uncapping.  We  find  no 
necessity  at  all  for  bumping  against  the 
metal  projections. 

A  New  Edition  of  "Fifty  Years  Among 
the  Bees,"  Again 
In  1885  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo, 
111.,  got  out  a  modest  little  volume  entitled 
"  A  Year  among  the  Bees."    This,  like  the 
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subsequent  editions,  was  as  entrancing  as  a 
romance.  When  the  edition  was  exhausted 
a  larger  and  more  pretentious  volume  was 
gotten  out  by  the  doctor,  entitled  "  Forty 
Years  among  the  Bees."  This  was  in  1902. 
This  again  was  exhausted  in  1911,  when  the 
first  edition  of  "Fifty  Years  among  the 
Bees "  appeared.  This,  like  the  previous 
volume,  contained  a  good  many  original 
photogTaphs  and  a  general  revision.  Still 
again  another  "  Fifty  Years  among  the 
Bees  "  has  come  from  the  Gleanings  press. 
"  It's  a  dandy."  It  still  bears  the  title  of 
half  a  century,  notwithstanding  four  years 
more  have  been  added  to  the  time.  The  last 
edition  was  not  revised  as  extensively  as  the 
former  editions,  and  this  only  goes  to  show 
how  nearly  Dr.  Miller  in  the  first  edition  of 
"  Fifty  Years  "  got  down  to  rock  bottom. 
But,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  occur 
slight  changes.  The  most  important  changes 
relate  to  hi-,  record-breaking  honey  crop  in 
1913,  to  his  later  experiences  in  fighting 
European  foul  brood,  and  to  minor  changes 
in  methods  here  and  there;  otherwise  the 
two  editions  of  "  Fifty  Years "  are  very 
much  the  same. 

In  all  there  have  been  sold  of  Dr.  Miller's 
books  under  the  various  titles,  or  will  have 
been  when  the  present  edition  is  sold,  some- 
thing like  18,000  copies. 

Dr.  Miller,  notwithstanding  he  is  past  84, 
when  most  men  would  have  passed  to  their 
reward,  is  still  very  much  alive  and  very 
much  of  a  beekeeper.  By  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips 
he  is  considered  to  be  the  best  comb-honey 
producer  in  the  United  States  if  not  in  the 
world.  At  all  events,  Dr.  Miller's  methods 
have  been  utilized  and  copied  all  over  the 
world.  He  has  originated  methods  and 
processes  in  the  matter  of  swarm  control 
and  in  the  production  of  comb  honey  that 
help  make  him  "  the  grand  old  man  "  that 
he  is  in  the  bee-world  today,  revered  and 
respected  everywhere,  not  only  for  his  beau- 
tiful spirit,  but  for  what  he  has  done. 

Just  in  the  matter  of  comb-honey  pro- 
duction alone  "  Fifty  Years  among  the 
Bees"  is  worth  many  times  the  price,  $1.00 ; 
or  clubbed  with  Gleanings  for  $1.50.  Ca- 
nadian postage  30  cents  extra,  and  foreign 
postage  60  cents  extra. 


A  Serious  Situation  in  Florida 

Our  readers  will  remember  Wilmon 
Newell,  formerly  State  Entomologist  of 
Texas,  who  did  such  good  work  in  bee-cul- 
ture investigations  and  who  for  years  was 
unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  foul- 
brood  law  in  Texas.    He  finally  succeeded, 


but  failed  to  get  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion to  carry  it  into  effect.  Later  on  this 
was  secured;  but  along  about  this  time  the 
powers  that  be  in  Florida  began  to  look  for 
a  good  man  to  handle  a  most  alarming  situ- 
ation in  their  state.  To  make  a  long  stor>' 
short,  Mr.  Newell  was  called  to  and  accept- 
ed the  position  of  Plant  Commissioner  by 
the  State  Plant  Board,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
The  announcement  of  his  acceptance  was 
given  in  this  journal  for  September  1st, 
page  696. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  Newell  has  not 
been  idle.  He  and  his  associates  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  avert  a  situation  more 
serious  than  foul  brood — a  situation  that 
has  already  cost  the  state  of  Florida  many 
thousands  of  dollars;  and  unless  it  can  get 
more  money  to  handle  the  problem  it  will 
be  the  ruination  of  the  citrus  gToves  of  the 
whole  state. 

It  appears  that  the  disease  known  as  the 
citrus  canker  was  imported  a  couple  of 
years  ago  into  Florida  from  Japan.  This 
disease  is  awfully  virulent,  makes  rapid 
headway,  and  has  now  found  its  way  into 
seventeen  counties.  The  worst  thing  about 
it  is  that  there  is  no  cure  except  the  com- 
plete extermination  of  the  orchards,  tree, 
root,  and  branch,  by  fire.  The  sprays  that 
are  effective  for  ordinary  diseases  are  abso- 
lutely powerless. 

Florida  has  already  appropriated  $125,- 
000,  and  a  like  sum  has  been  contributed  by 
the  Florida  orange  and  gTapefruit  growers. 
The  result  has  been  that,  so  far,  every  in- 
fected tree  or  orchard  has  been  burned.  Mr. 
Newell  and  his  associates  say  their  funds 
are  running  low,  and  that  the  disease  will 
break  out  again,  because  there  are  oth%i' 
trees  and  orchards  that  are  probably  dis- 
eased, but  where  the  canker  has  not  as  yet 
shown  itself.  What  are  now  most  urgently 
needed  are  funds  to  provide  adequate  in- 
spection work  to  catch  the  disease  as  soon 
as  it  breaks  out. 

Florida  is  appealing  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  already  appropriated  $35,000, 
$22,000  of  which  went  to  Florida,  to  hold 
the  disease  in  check ;  but  before  the  Florida 
legislature  can  meet  again,  there  is  urgent 
need  that  Uncle  Sam  reach  down  in  his 
pockets  and  help  not  only  Florida  but  other 
states  like  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  where  the  disease  has  already 
taken  a  foothold. 

Our  readers  are  urged  to  write  to  their 
Senators  and  Representatives,  urging  them 
to  support  any  bill  or  appropriation  that 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  utter  annihilation 
of  the  orange,  gTapefruit,  and  lemon  busi- 
ness. 
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Perhaps  this  propositon  may  not  interest 
beekeepers ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  beekeeping  and  citrus-griowing"  go  hand 
in  hand.  Orange  honey  is  getting  to  be  one 
of  the  commercial  honeys  that  is  very  highly 
prized.  While  the  amount  is  not  large,  it 
is  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  every 
beekeeper  who'  would  protect  his  industry 
• — -especially  the  industry  of  his  fellow-bee- 
keeper in  states  where  the  production  of 
orange  honey  is  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  we  congratulate  the 
people  of  Florida  on  having  so  able  a  man 
for  Plant  Commissioner  as  Professor  New- 
ell. He  is  by  training  and  general  temper- 
ament eminently  qualified  to  handle  the 
situation. 


The  Economy  of  Honey  as  a  Food 

Caebohydeates^  usually  in  the  form  of 
sugar  or  starch,  are  the  elements  of  food 
important  in  furnishing  energy.  Since 
honey  is  richer  in  carbohydrates  than  in 
other  food  elements,  it  comes  in  the  class  of 
energy-producing  foods.  Honey  contains 
very  little  protein,  the  muscle-forming  ele- 
ment of  food,  and  no  fat.  The  ash  and 
undetermined  matter  shares  in  forming 
bone  and  aids  digestion. 


The  unit  of  comparison  of  foods  is  the 
calorie.  This  is,  approximately,  the  amount 
of  heat  which  would  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  lb.  of  water  4°  F.  The  energy  value 
of  honey  is  about  1485  calories  per  pound, 
which  means  that  if  all  the  heat  potentiality 
in  a  pound  of  honey  could  be  utilized  it 
would  raise  the  temperature  of  33  lbs.  of 
water  from  freezing  to  the  boiling  point. 

Basing  food  value  upon  the  amount  of 
energy  in  calories  to  be  derived  from  a 
food,  and  taking  the  average  prices  into 
consideration,  honey  is  a  more  economical 
food  than  pears,  oranges,  figs,  bananas, 
strawberries,  and  grapes,  other  foods  in  the 
the  same  class  of  energy-producers.  Of  foods 
in  other  classes,  honey  is  more  economical 
as  an  energy-producer  than  celery,  tomatoes, 
canned  corn,  and  all  the  meats,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  pork  chops.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  less  economical  than  bread, 
cereals,  potatoes,  baked  beans,  sugar,  and 
apple. 

These  comparisons  were  made  from 
studies  and  tables  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  sources.  The 
diagram  below  illustrates  graphically  the 
constituents  of  an  average  jar  of  honey. 
The  flavor  of  honey  depends  largely  upon 
the  presence  and  proportion  of  the  elements 
bracketed  as  "  undetermined  matter." 


Invert  sugar,  ■< 
75% 


Dextrin,  1.8  % 
Protein,  .3  % 

Moisture,  17% 


Levulose,  41% 
(fruit  sugar) 


Dextrose,  34% 
(grape  sugar) 


Sucrose,  1.9% 


Ash,  .18  % 

4        Undetermined  matter,  3. 

—  Nitrogen,  .04% 
Acid,  .1% 


Iron,  lime,  sodium, 
sulphur,  magnesia,  po- 
tassium, manganese, 
[phosphoric  acid,  pol- 
'  ten  grains,  albumen, 
aromatic  bodies  (ter- 
penes,  etc.)  higher  al- 
cohols (manitol,  etc.), 
'  and  various  other  bod- 
ies of  indefinite  or  un- 
known character. 
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\TRAY  STKAWS 


Marengo,  111. 


JOHX  L.  Byard  uses  candy  and 
foundation  in  mating-boxes,  p. 
941.  Swiss  beekeepers  use  candied 
honey,  without  comb  or  founda- 
tion. 

The  Eueopeax  war  pinches 
where  one  would  hardlj-  expect  it. 
The  British  Bee  Journ-al  has  cut  down  its 
number  of  pages  because  the  war  has  made 
it  impossible  to  get  enough  paper ! 

Earl  Sea^iaxs,  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
p.  932.  that  European  foul  brood  is  not 
such  a  dreadful  calamity,  but  I  don't  agree 
in  thinking  the  queen  must  in  all  cases  be 
killed.  You  caged  a  queen,  gave  clean 
combs,  and  the  disease  returned.  I've  caged 
a  good  many  queens,  gave  no  clean  combs, 
but  left  the  diseased  combs,  released  the 
queen  in  ten  days,  and  in  the  gTeat  majority 
of  cases  there  was  no  return  of  the  disease. 
In  a  very  bad  case  I  would  kill  the  queen ; 
but  a  good  beekeeper  should  never  allow  a 
ease  to  get  so  bad  as  to  need  the  queen 
killed. 

R.  E.  HoLTERisiAxx,  P.  944.  you  think  I 
never  saw  a  moving-picture  show.  Oh,  yes ! 
I'm  fond  of  a  good  movie.  Then  you  want 
to  know  how  many  straight  lines  there  are 
in  a  circle.  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  say 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  short  lines. 
But  I  know  a  better  answer  than  that — ■ 
there's  only  one  line,  a  curved  line,"  as 
the  dictionary  has  it.  And  now  I'll  agree 
that,  when  there's  danger  of  a  comb  break- 
ing out,  your  way  of  handling  is  excellent ; 
but  just  as  soon  as  possible  I'd  try  to  have 
all  combs  so  that  so  much  ceremony  would 
not  be  needed. 

Fraxk  L.  Pollock  relates,  p.  937,  "that 
almost  every  bee  that  took  wing  loaded 
from  the  cappings  ejected  a  fine  spray  of 
fluid  before  reaching  the  window."  That 
reminds  me  that  when  bees  are  robbing  a 
hive  or  a  super,  especially  if  the  entrance 
be  small,  all  about  the  entrance  is  daubed 
and  sticky.  May  it  not  be  merely  the  ordi- 
nary evacuation?  [You  will  remember  we 
reported  how  bees  taking  thin  syrup  from 
an  outdoor  feeder  would  emit  a  fine  spray 
on  taking  wing.  T\^e  had  supposed  that  this 
fine  spray  was  nothing  but  water,  and  that 
it  was  a  trick  of  nature  which  we  have  not 
fathomed,  by  which  bees  can.  while  on  the 
wing,  eject  a  large  amount  of  water  either 
from  nectar  or  from  thin  syrup.  If  the 
bees  cast  this  spray  while  gathering  thick 
or  well-ripened  honey  immediately  on  tak- 


ing wing,  then  our  fine-spun  theory  lias 
received  a  jolt. — Ed.] 

E.  E.  Atwater,  you  gave  me  a  scare 
when  you  came  down  so  savagely  on  dum- 
mies, p.  928;  but  on  reading  "^further  I 
found  you  objected  only  to  their  flimsiness. 
You're  dead  right  in  that.     Such  flimsy 
things  as  I've  seen  sent  out  are  a  disgrace 
to  manufacturers.    But  aren't  you  a  bit  off 
in  thinking  that  a  dummy  not  over  %  thick 
must  necessarily  be  flimsy?    I  had  a  few 
an  inch  thick,  but  nearly  all  are  5-16 ;  and 
after  25  years'  use  I  don't  see  but  they 
stand  the  racket  just  as  well  as  the  inch 
ones,  all  but  the  lugs,  and  I've  remedied 
that  by  using  a  tenpenny  nail  strapped  on 
with  a  piece  of  tin.    Neither  has  there  been 
any  trouble  with  comb  built  at  sides.  You 
say  the  dummy  is  sooner  or  later  thrown 
away.    TYell,  I  saw  at  Ernest  Pike's  eight- 
frame  hives  without  dummy,   and  ecpal 
space  at  each  side,  and  I'm  not  entirely  cer- 
tain _  it  isn't  an  improvement.     The  self- 
spacing  feature  is  not  destroj^ed;  and  if 
you  stop  to  think  a  minute  you  will  see  that 
with  the  usual  arrangement  we  have  less 
space  at  outsides  than  in  center,  and  it  seems 
there  should  be  more,    Xo,  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  a  dummy  %  or  5-16  if  it's  made 
right,  and  141/4  for  ten  frames,  with  no 
dummy,  is  an  abomination.     [We  do  not 
agree  with  your  last  sentence.    We  have 
been  using  our  ten-frame  hives  14^/4  wide, 
hundreds  of  them,  at  our  yards — ten  frames 
without  dummies.    The  fact  is,  the  whole 
bunch  of  frames  should  be  placed  so  that 
there  will  be  an  equal  space  on  each  side. 
The  two  outside  combs  may  be  built  out  a 
little  in  the  height  of  the  honey-flow,  and 
that  is  all.    As  a  general  thing,  a  dummy, 
no  matter  what  its  thickness,  is  harder  to 
get  out  of  a  hive  with  its  full  complement 
of  frames  than  any  one  of  the  frames.  One 
manufacturer,  and  possibly  more  of  them, 
will  leave  out  dummies  in  their  1916  hives. 

The  ordinary  Hoffman  frame  will,  by 
the  accumulation  of  bee-glue  and  wax, 
space  wider  and  wider  until  the  extra  quar- 
ter-inch is  practically  taken  up.  When  the 
frames  are  new  the  14i/4-inch  width  is  a 
trifle  wide :  but  as  the  frames  gTow  older 
the  increased  spacing  for  each  frame  makes 
the  1414  about  right.  After  a  great  deal  of 
travel  we  are  satisfied  that  the  average 
beekeeper  of  large  experience  does  not  use 
dummies  with  a  full  complement  of  frames 
with  either  an  eight  or  ten  frame  hive. — 
Ed.I 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


J.  E.  Grame 


Middlebiiiry, 


Bees  here  in  Vermont  are  in 
most  excellent  condition  this  fall, 
and  the  ground  is  better  covered 
with  clover  than  for  many  years 
past;  but  our  next  year's  crop  of 
honey  will  depend  on  the  coming 
months. 


Editorial  entitled  "  The  Abuse  of  Bait 
Sections,"  page  831,  Oct.  15,  is  timely  and 
to  the  point.  To  my  sorrow,  I  have  been 
caught  once  or  twice  by  using  them. 
Who  can  tell  why  it  should  granulate  in 
such  combs  sooner  than  in  newly  made 
combs'?  and  why  should  comb  change  to  a 
dirty  yellow  by  standing  empty  for  eight  or 
ten  months'?  and  why  should  honey  fed 
back  to  finish  sections  be  darker  than  when 
fed?   Who  can  tell'? 

*  *  * 

In  giving  his  treatment  of  foul  brood, 
Mr.  Greiner  tells  us,  page  751,  Sept.  15, 
how  he  saved  his  hives  but  burned  all  his 
frames  and  combs.  It  was  well  to  save  the 
hive,  but  why  burn  all  the  combs'?  Why 
not  make  them  into  wax  worth,  perhaps,  30 
cents  a  pound,  or  quite  a  dollar's  worth  of 
wax  to  the  hive,  and  then  burn  the  slum- 
gum'?  The  heat  will  kill  all  germs  of  foul 
brood,  and  you  save  just  so  much. 

»  *  * 

On  page  742,  Sept.  15,  the  editor  says  of 
fall-united  colonies  that  "  for  some  reason 
they  do  not  seem  able  to  get  together  as  one 
working  unit  like  a  regular  colony,"  which 
reminds  me  of  a  yard  I  visited  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  found  the  colonies  nearly  gone  with 
foul  brood,  and  advised  the  owner  to  break 
all  up.  He  was  anxious  to  save  some  bees, 
and  united  five  into  one  colony,  putting 
them,  into  a  large  oblong  hive  without 
frames.  When  I  called  on  him  again  I 
found  these  five  small  colonies  had  clustered 
in  the  top  of  his  hive  as  three  distinct 
colonies — three  of  them  going  together  at 
one  end  and  the  other  two  occupying  each 
of  the  two  opposite  corners,  and  each  of 
the  three  building  separate  sets  of  combs. 

*  *  « 

That  article  by  Allen  Latham,  beginning 
on  page  887,  Nov.  1,  is  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  this  number  of 
GrLEANiNGS.  Mr.  Latham  is  a  typical  Yan- 
kee, and  never  does  things  because  some 
one  else  does,  but  does  his  own  thinking, 
and  takes  the  path  that  is  most  likely  to 
accomplish  his.  ends  without  regard  to  what 
Olivers  think,  or  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 


That  the  rules  he  lays  down  will  work 
where  there  is  a  good  flow  of  honey  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  for  I  have  produced 
tons  of  non-separatored  section  honey  my- 
self. But  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  rules  he  lays  down  are  of  as 
great  value  in  the  production  of  honey  with 
separators  as  without  them, 
*  «  * 

It  does  one's  soul  good  these  frosty  morn- 
ings to  look  at  those  photographs  of  flow- 
ers by  J.  M.  Buchanan,  of  Franklin,  Tenn., 
on  pages  842,  843,  Oct.  15.  I  notice,  how- 
ever, one  is  not  named  correctly.  It  is  a 
boneset,  sure,  but  not  Eupatorium  perfoli- 
atum.  There  are  sixteen  species  of  the 
boneset  family.  Mr.  Buchanan  says  the 
species  his  illustration  represents  grows  on 
high  lands,  and  furnishes  a  good  crop  of 
surplus  honey  of  fair  quality,  light  amber 
in  color,  while  E.  perfoliatum  grows  on  low 
lands  or  in  swamps,  and  the  honey,  while  a 
light  amber  in  color  is  quite  bitter.  Gray 
says  of  it  that  the  "  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
united  at  the  base  around  the  stem;"  i.  e., 
they  are  without  any  peticle  or  leaf -stalk, 
ancl  the  stem  perforates  the  leaves;  hence 
the  name,  "  perfoliatum."  It  is  generally 
known  here  in  the  East  as  thoroughwort. 

How  beautiful  are  the  lines  of  Grace 
Allen  on  page  881,  Nov,  1,  "  The  Lament  of 
the  Drones  " !  How  often  has  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  sadness  come  over  us  as  we  have 
seen  the  drones  driven  from  the  hive  to  die 
of  cold  and  hunger!  And  the  workers,  too 
— how  brief  is  their  life — not  much  if  any 
longer  than  that  of  the  drones,  except  those 
which  come  on  to  the  stage  in  late  summer 
or  early  autumn !  They  may  live  through 
the  winter  only  to  perish  in  the  spring. 
But  such  is  life  on  this"  earth.  The  flowers 
bloom  and  quickly  wither.  The  leaves  that 
have  clothed  the  earth  with  beauty  through 
the  summer  at  the  approach  of  autumn 
drop  to  earth  and  turn  to  dust.  And  man. 
even,  opens  his  eyes  upon  a  world  of  life 
and  light  and  beauty,  and  in  a  few  brief 
years  closes  them  in  darkness.  What  does 
it  all  mean'?  Surely  life  is  the  great  un- 
solved problem,  until  our  hearts  are  touched 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and  we  look 
up  and  recognize  our  kmship  with  the  in- 
finite, and  hear  the  words  of  the  Master, 
"  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also."  Isn't 
it  just  grand  to  think  we  may  live  on 
through  the  ages  while  material  things  per- 
ish? 
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BEEKEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


P.  C.  Cliadwick,  Medlands,  Cal. 


There  was  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  State  Beekeepers' 
Association  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  August,  at, which  the  election  of 
officers  was  reported.  Now  comes 
the  announcement  that  the  State 
Association  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles  in  December.  I  am  wondering 
how  many  annual  meetings  can  be  held 
within  one  year.  I  had  been  led  to  believe 
'  one  annual  meeting  was  all  that  was  possi- 
ble within  a  year,  but  it  seems  that  I  have 
been  mistaken. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  certain  difference  in  colonies 
of  bees  that  is  so  striking  that  sometimes  it 
seems  the  apiarist  must  get  acquainted  with 
each  colony.  We  come  to  a  colony  that 
seems  to  have  time  only  to  rear  brood;  an- 
other is  in  quest  of  honey,  and  the  bees  are 
doing  their  best  to  store  quantities  of  it, 
jamming  it  into  the  brood-nest  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  future  strength  of  the  colony; 
another  may  be  strong  on  pollen-gath*^iii:.g. 
To  manipulate  and  regulate  the  course  of 
the  individual  colonies  is  the  task  of  the 
apiarist,  and  one  that  will  often  pay  big 
returns. 

*  *  * 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  recently  to  visit 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  state  where  the 
eucalyptus  yields  sufficient  to  give  a  sur- 
plus. My  bees  are  lying  dormant  or  prac- 
tically so,  with  very  little  if  anything  yield- 
ing them  a  load  of  pollen  or  a  stray  load 
of  nectar,  back  in  the  foothill  region.  But 
in  this  land  of  much  eucalyptus  I  was  sur- 
prised as  well  as  pleased  to  see  them  line 
out  for  the  blooming  eucalyptus.  The  flight 
roar  was  well  defined  and  heavy;  the  un- 
mistakable weary-winged  fall  upon  the 
alighting-boards  told  of  nectar  in  goodly 
quantities.  The  inner  life  of  the  hive  was 
all  excitement  with  the  queens  busy,  and 
all  of  the  hive  force  diligently  bending  to 
their  task.  This  flow  will  last  several  weeks 
yet,  perhaps  until  the  middle  of  January, 
by  which  time  an  abundance  of  bees  will 
fill  the  hives.  Those  of  us  who  are  depend- 
ing on  wild  flora  are  wondering  if  we  shall 
get  sufficient  rain  to  save  our  fast-drying 
crops  of  filaree  that  we  may  have  an  early 
source  from  which  to  stimulate  our  colonies. 

*  *  * 

The  much-talked-of  "  new  bee  disease " 
seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  land 
of  sunshine  as  well  as  the  upper  coast  re- 


gion, where  they  have  eleven  months  of  wet 
weather  and  August.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  place  it  has  appeared  here  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  FuUerton,  Orange  County.  All 
I  learned  of  it  there  was  from  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pleasants,  inspector  of  that  county.  Mr. 
Pleasants  said  there  was  a  small  district 
where  several  apiaries  had  been  and  were 
still  badly  affected  by  a  disease  which  he 
remarked  was  much  the  same  as  described 
in  the  October  issues  of  Gleaxings.  There 
are  some  queer  citations  in  connection  with 
its  appearance.  If  I  am  correct,  Mr.  Plea- 
sants said  the  disease  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Green,  recently 
of  New  York,  who  purchased  the  George 
Emerson  bees. 

Mr.  Pleasants  also  told  of  visiting  the 
apiary  of  Mr.  Seligman  last  spring,  finding 
them  in  perfect  condition,  strong  and  busy. 
Within  six  weeks  of  that  time  he  was  called 
back  to  examine  them  again,  Mr.  Seligman 
having  reported  them  dying.  Mr.  Pleasants 
went  at  once,  fearing  black  brood.  When 
he  arrived  he  found  the  bees  crawling  out 
of  the  hives  by  the  thousands,  some  hives 
having  dead  bees  an  inch  deep  in  front  of 
them,  and  the  hive  force  badly  depleted. 
The  brood  was  dying,  apparently  in  all 
stages.  I  asked  many  questions,  but  Mr. 
Pleasants  seemed  to  think  the  disease  was 
distinguishable  from  paralysis.  In  many 
respects  he  said  it  resembled  that  disease, 
but  he  had  never  seen  paralysis  act  just  as 
this  disease  did. 

From  the  description  given  in  Gleanings 
of  its  disappearance  with  good  weather  it 
seems  at  variance  with  the  conditions  here. 
The  disease  has  been  persistent  during  the 
entire  summer  in  some  apiaries,  and  surely 
a  climate  with  open  sunshine  and  no  rain 
would  obliviate  it  if  that  alone  were  a  cure. 
Three  miles  from  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Green, 
which  had  the  disease  so  badly,  he  has  an- 
other apiary,  but  over  a  range  of  hills.  Of 
the  many  queens  introduced  in  an  effort  to 
eradicate  the  disease,  a  part  of  each  ship- 
ment was  introduced  in  the  apiary  last 
mentioned.  It  remained  in  perfect  health 
and  fine  condition,  while  the  other  continued 
to  dwindle  away.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  visit  this  apiary  for  my  own  observation, 
though  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on 
disease.  Mr.  Pleasants'  opinion  should  car- 
ry considerable  weight,  as  he  has  been  a 
beekeeper  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
inspector  of  Orange  County  for  a  number 
of  years. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


PING  IN   THE  hOUTHWE: 

L®iuiig  Ho  Sell®!!, 


BBULK  COMB  FOR  THE  NORTH. 
Why  cannot  bulk  comb  honey  be 
profitably  produced  and  success- 
fully marketed  in  the  North  when 
we  are  packing  and  shipping  it 
  out  every  month  in  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  coldest  winter  months'? 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  beekeepers  of  the 
North  cannot  make  it  profitable  business  to 
produce  this  kind  of  honey  for  the  market, 
during  the  summer  months,  at  least.  Gran- 
ulation, which  is  the  chief  argument  ad- 
vanced against  bulk  comb  honey  for  north- 
ern latitudes,  would  not  play  any  part  at 
that  time.  We  are  successfully  marketing 
this  product  during  the  entire  winter,  by 
packing  it  as  we  get  orders  for  it,  relique- 
fying  granulated  extracted  honey  and  put- 
ting it  over  the  packed  comb  honey  warm. 
It  reaches  the  market  in  excellent  condition, 
and  is  sold  and  consumed  before  it  has  time 
to  granulate  again. 

BULK  COMB  HONEY  AND  BETTER  PRICES. 

With  the  proper  distribution  of  our  hon- 
ey crops  there  would  be  a  greater  demand 
for  honey  and  at  better  prices.  This  is  one 
great  obstacle  confronting  not  only  the  bee- 
keepers but  producers  of  all  kinds.  Only 
the  exceptionally  well-organized  producers 
are  marketing  their  product  with  any  mark- 
ed success.  Attempt  after  attempt  has  been 
made  to  organize  the  beekeepers,  although 
but  little  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction.  Consequently  the  individual  has 
to  look  out  for  himself  and  work  up  schemes 
of  various  kinds  to  enable  him  to  get  his 
product  on  to  the  market.  Along  with  these 
schemes  the  production  of  bulk  comb  honey 
for  at  least  the  home  market  and  territory 
near  by  will  work  for  excellent  results. 
There  is  not  a  neighborhood  that  does  not 
demand  some  honey;  and  advice  has  been 
all  along  the  line  to  look  after  the  home 
market  first  of  all,  and  then,  and  not  until 
then,  ship  to  other  places.  Comb  honey  is 
always  in  demand  if  it  can  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Section  comb  honey  is 
necessarily  expensive  for  the  masses.  But 
bulk  comb  honey  can  be  produced  so  much 
more  cheaply  and  easily  that  the  price  for 
it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  majority;  and 
as  a  result  a  great  quantity  of  the  honey 
from  the  beekeepers'  apiaries  would  find  its 
way  into  the  home  market  and  prevent  glut- 
ted conditions  in  the  general  market. 

BULK  COMB^  PREPARING  FOR  ITS  PRODUCTION. 

This  is  the  time  to  begin  preparations  for 


@9  TexaiSo 

next  season,  and  first  for  consideration 
comes  the  necessary  amount  of  supplies 
that  will  be  needed.  Supers  nearly  always 
come  in  for  their  part  in  our  "  prepared- 
ness" progTam.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  again  the  matter  of  pre- 
paring for  the  production  of  bulk  comb 
honey  on  at  least  a  small  scale  during  the 
coming  season.  I  suggest  this,  not  be- 
cause I  am  "  daffy  "  on  the  subject  of  bulk 
comb  honey,  but  because  I  honestly  believe 
that  its  wider  production  will  result  in  great 
benefits  to  the  beekeeping  industry,  and  the 
beekeepers  reap  better  rewards  for  their 
efforts. 

In  making  these  preparations  you  may 
want  to  supply  yourself  with  some  supers 
like  those  we  use  with  shallow  frames.  The 
number  of  requests  for  information  on  this 
subject  alone  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  amazing,  and  comes  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  More  questions  are  asked  about 
the  style  of  frame  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose ;  and  since  we  have  had  over  fifteen 
years'  experience  with  the  production  of 
bulk  comb  honey  in  all  its  phases,  and  with 
many  different  kinds  of  hives  and  other 
paraphernalia,  we  do  not  hesitate  with  our 
recommendations. 

On  page  1034  is  a  picture  of  one  of  our 
warehouses  in  which  a  dozen  of  us  are 
shown  nailing  up  a  carload  of  three  thou- 
sand supers  and  30,000  shallow  frames  for 
our  own  apiaries.  These  are  the  regular 
deep  shallow  extracting-supers,  5%  inches 
deep,  and  holding  ten  shallow  frames  5% 
inches  deep,  making  a  standard-sized  super 
for  the  regular  ten-frame  equipment.  Es- 
pecial attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
top-bars  of  all  of  our  shallow  frames  are 
only  %  inch  wide  and  Y2  inch  thick.  This 
is  a  big  improvement  over  the  wider  and 
thinner  top-bars  usually  put  out  by  the 
factories.  The  improved  frames  have  great- 
er strength,  and  allow  more  open  space 
between  the  frames  and  from  super  to  su- 
per, giving  freer  communication  throughout 
the  hive  that  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
increased  production  of  honey.  The  top- 
bars  are  not  grooved  either — the  thin-super 
foundation  in  full  sheets  being  put  in  with 
melted  beeswax.  The  groove  is  absolutely 
unnecessary,  weakens  the  top-bar,  causes 
delay  by  necessitating  the  tedious  insertion 
of  the  foundation  into  it  if  the  frame  is 
grooved,  and,  after  being  once  filled  with 
wax,  it  cannot  be  used  again  after  the  hon- 
ey is  cut  from  the  frame,  anyway. 
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CONYEMSATIONS    WITH  DOOLITTLE 

At  Borodiimo,  New  York. 


S CELLAR  WIXTERIXG  FOR  BEES. 
"  I  understaLd  you  have  been 
successful  in  wintering  bees  in  the 
cellar.   Last  winter  I  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  outdoor  wintering.  Bees 
died  on  the  bottom-board  during 
February  and  March,  and  dwin- 
dled badly  in  April  and  May.   I  wish  to  try 
cellar  wintering.    Is  there  danger  of  keep- 
ing the  cellar  too  warm?  " 

With  good  pure  air,  60  to  65  degTees  of 
heat  might  be  borne  for  a  few  days;  but 
should  that  be  kept  up  for  four  or  five 
weeks  it  would  doubtless  start  the  bees  to 
breeding,  which  would  be  very  undesirable, 
especiallj^  during  the  first  half  of  the  win- 
ter. Then  such  a  high  temperature  would 
be  liable  to  cause  a  loss  of  bees  from  their 
leaving  their  hives  and  flying  toward  the 
light,  if  there  was  any  crevice  through  which 
the  light  could  penetrate;  and  if  the  cellar 
was  totally  dark,  those  that  left  the  hive 
will  be  lost  on  the  cellar  bottom.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  bees  that  leave  the  hive 
would  probably  die  of  old  age  under  any 
circumstances,  and  that  their  loss  on  the 
cellar  bottom  is  better  than  to  have  them 
die  in  the  hive.  This  may  be  quite  largely 
true  when  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  is 
kept  below  the  point  at  which  bees  are 
accustomed  to  seek  the  open  air;  but  when 
that  point  is  exceeded,  my  experience  has 
been  that  they  begin  to  seek  the  open  air; 
and  the  longer  their  confinement  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  greater  is  that  inclination 
till  a  loss  comes  about  which  is  detrimental 
to  very  many  of  the  colonies. 

I  am  satisfied  that  fifty  degrees  is  too 
high  a  temperature  for  successful  winter- 
ing. Cellars  differ ;  but  the  right  tempera- 
ture, as  determined  by  the  quietness  of  the 
bees,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  between 
42  and  47  degrees.  Much  also  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  colonies.  Weak  colonies 
will  bear  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
the  strong  ones;  but  with  all  weak  colonies 
it  will  be  harder  to  get  and  keep  the  higher 
temperature  without  artificial  heat. 

"  My  cellar  is  20  by  30  feet  and  8  feet 
deep,  and  I  wish  to  put  60  colonies  in  it."' 
With  a  cellar  of  that  size  and  the  number 
of  colonies  mentioned  I  should  judge  that 
the  bees  would  winter  all  right  without  any 
special  attention  to  ventilation.  From  past 
experience  I  should  expect  that  your  trou- 
ble, if  any,  would  come  through  the  matter 
of  temperature  rather  than  ventilation.  The 
normal  winter  temperature  of  most  cellars 


is  generally  too  low  for  the  successful  win- 
tering of  iDees.  If  the  cellar  mentioned  is 
an  average  one  the  successful  wintering  of 
so  small  a  number  as  60  colonies  in  it  may 
require  strict  attention.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  60  colonies,  without  aid,  would  hard- 
ly keep  the  room  warm  enough. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  goes  no 
lower  than  37  degrees  in  the  severest  weath- 
er when  it  contained  no  bees,  it  probably 
would  be  all  right  for  60  colonies;  but 
should  it  go  to  28  or  30,  then  more  bees  or 
some  other  way  of  raising  the  temperature 
would  be  required  to  make  successful  win- 
tering certain.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
a  cellar  which  is  warm  in  very  severe  weath- 
er will  be  cool  in  warm  weather;  and  a 
cellar  that  is  too  cold  in  severe  weather  is 
apt  to  become  too  warm  in  a  mild  or  warm 
spell  in  winter;  and  with  such  a  cellar  one 
is  almost  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  do 
at  one  extreme  or  the  other. 

"  How  about  getting  the  bees  in  the 
cellar?    Is  it  necessary  to  use  smoke? 

I  never  use  smoke  when  setting  bees  in 
the  cellar;  and  if  care  is  used,  no  smoke  is 
necessary.  Be  careful  about  unduly  dis- 
turbing them.  Put  them  in  at  a  time  when 
they  are  not  easily  stiiTed.  If  thi^ough  any 
mishap  a  colony  is  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
aroused,  they  can  be  kept  in  the  hive  by 
using  a  cloth  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the 
entrance  fully.  Make  the  cloth  pretty  wet, 
and  put  it  up  snug  against  the  entrance  so 
as  to  exclude  all  light.  However,  this  wet 
cloth  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  bees 
are  in  the  cellar,  otherwise  a  scramble  to 
get  out  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  colony 
through  overheating  and  lack  of  air.  Take 
the  bees  in  on  a  dark  day  if  possible,  when 
there  is 'little  wind,  with  the  temperature 
between  35  and  45  degrees. 

Prying  hives  up  in  freezing  weather  will 
unduW  disturb  any  colony.  See  to  it  be- 
forehand that  there  be  no  undue  noise, 
cracking,  or  jarring,  when  they  come  to  be 
taken  in :  then  when  the  time  comes  to  take 
them  in,  pick  each  hive  up  firmly  but  gen- 
tly, carrying  it  to  its  winter  restingplace, 
setting  it  in  place  as  gently  as  it  was  taken 
from  its  stand.  Two  men  with  a  rope  of 
suitable  length  can  carry  bees  in,  so  that 
they  will  hardly  know  that  they  have  been 
moved.  And  one  man  with  a  spring  wheel- 
barrow can  do  nearlj^  or  quite  as  well  by 
using  a  heavy  blanket  or  quilt  folded  so 
there  will  be  several  thicknesses  between 
the  hive  and  the  wheelbarrow. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  WINTERING  EXPERIMENTS  BY  AN  EXTENSIVE 

BEEKEEPER  IN  IDAHO 


A  Comparison  of  Four  Different  Methods 


BY  JOSEPH  J.  ANDERSON 


111  the  North  the  wintering  problem  will 
always  be  a  regular  part  of  the  beekeeper's 
work  if  success  is  to  attend  his  efforts,  just 
as  the  wintering  of  sheep  or  cattle  presents 
its  peculiar  problems  and  brings  its  exacting 
labor  to  the  shepherd  or  cattle-breeder. 
There  is  this  material  difference,  however. 
When  our  bees  are 

put  away  for  winter     i" " "' """"""""  

the  work  is  over — no 
wading  through  the 
snow  nor  exposure  to 
the  cold  blustering 
storms,  carrying 
grain  or  forage  or 
providing  them  with 
water. 

Not  enough  atten- 
tion is  paid,  at  least 
by  the  beekeepers  of 
this  Rocky  Mountain 
section,  to  this  im- 
portant problem,  al- 
though its  signifi- 
cance is  coming  to  be 
recognized  more  and 
more.  With  young 
and  vigorous  queens, 
a  hive  full  of  young 
bees,  and  ample 
stores,  the  battle  is 
half  won. 

With  a  view  to 
determining  the  best 
method,  if  such  there 
be,  of  winter  protec- 
tion, I  tried  last  win- 
ter   four    different     I  „„„„  ,„„„  ,„,.  

methods.  At  my  home 

yard  I  put  into  my  cellar,  a  log  structure 
set  into  the  edge  of  a  hill,  and  facing  the 
north,  158  colonies.  See  Fig.  1.  These, 
on  account  of  the  mild  weather  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  down  the  temperature 
in  the  repository,  I  was  compelled  to  take 
out  March  17.  It  was  too  early,  but  the 
insistent  restlessness  of  the  bees  compelled 
it. 

Half  of  these  were  tiered  with  bottoms 
removed,  the  covers  left  on.  They  were  set 
about  four  inches  apart.  The  lower  tier 
was  set  on  two  poles,  and  the  upper  tiers, 


Christmas  Fancies 


BY  GRACE  ALLEN 


Bees  of  mine,  no  longer  humming, 
Christmas  Day  is  coming,  coming, 
With  its  thoughts  forever  bringing 
Dreams  of  far  away, 
Of  that  dim  and  distant  morn 
When  sweet  Mary's  Babe  was  born. 
How  the  bells  go  ringing,  ringing, 
Christmas  Day! 

As  he  grew  a  little  lad, 
Were  the  bees,  I  wonder,  glad 
In  sweet  Mary's  flowers  to  meet 
When  day  began? 
Then  from  vineyards  warm  and  sunny 
Did  they  garner  choicest  honey, 

Eich  and  rare  and  heavenly  sweet, 
For  Mary's  son? 

May  be  sometimes  in  the  grass 
He  would  smile  to  hear  them  pass, 
Buzzing  so  through  all  their  jolly. 
Genial  lives! 
For  these  fancies,  vague  and  fleeting, 
Bees  of  mine,  I  give  you  greeting, 
And  I  lay  a  sprig  of  holly 
On  your  hives. 


with  the  middle  of  the  hive  over  the  four- 
inch  space  between  the  two  hives  below  it, 
break-joint  fashion.  The  other  half  I  tier- 
ed up  close  together  with  covers  removed 
and  burlap  over  the  frames. 

The  unrest  of  the  latter  colonies  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  had  the  bottoms  re- 
moved   was  very 

 ""' """ """" """""""i     marked — so  much  so 

that  I  found  it  nec- 
essary to  remove  the 
bottom-boards  from 
some  twenty  or  more 
of  them  and  tier  as 
the  others,  when  the 
bees  at  once  became 
quiet.  Hereafter  in 
my  cellaring,  all  bot- 
tom-boards shall  be 
removed. 

When  these  bees 
were  taken  out  of  the 
cellar,  March  10,  on- 
ly four  colonies  were 
dead,  of  which  two 
I  knew  to  be  queen- 
less  when  put  in.  By 
May  6,  however,  13 
more  had  succumbed, 
making  a  total  loss 
of  17,  about  10.8  per 
cent,  if  the  queenless 
ones  be  counted.  The 
general  condition  of 
these  bees  as  regards 
strength  and  vitality 
1     was  first-class. 

 ,„„„„  ,  „,„„„  f,        At  my  north  yard, 

the  principal  out- 
yard,  333  colonies  were  packed  as  follows. 
See  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Eighty-seven  were  "heeled  in,"  or  banked 
up  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  I  first  prepared  87 
bee-escape  boards  by  sawing  out  a  lV2-inch 
piece  from  the  rim  near  one  corner,  and 
tacking  a  thin  strip  underneath  to  prevent 
breaking.  This  made  the  entrance  at  the 
top,  for  the  bottom  was  closed  by  dirt. 
Then  these  87  colonies  were  set  in  a  row 
facing  the  south,  and  as  near  together  as 
possible.  Next  an  escape-board,  with  es- 
capes removed,  was  placed  over  each  hive, 
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with  the  opening  in  the  rim 
down  and  to  the  front  of  the 
hive.  Then  a  super  with  a 
cloth  tacked  on  the  bottom,  and 
filled  with  packing,  was  placed 
over  the  escape-board,  anc  over 
all  the  hive-cover.  Then  a  little 
straw  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  hives  to  keep  the  dirt  out 
of  the  entrances  and  the  hives 
banked  up  all  around  with  dirt, 
the  only  opening  being  the 
small  notch  sawn  in  the  rim  of 
the  escape-board  at  the  top. 
When  taken  out  of  packing. 
April  25,  five  colonies  were 
dead.  May  6  a  second  inspec- 
tion showed  twenty-four  dead, 
or  27^  per  cent  loss.  Five  were  very 
weak. 

Sixty  colonies  were  packed  in  quadruple 
winter  cases  as  described  by  Mr.  Holter- 
mann,  packed  with  planer  shavings  and 
sawdust.    See  Fig.  2,  right  foreground. 

These  wintered  well,  and  on  April  25 
only  one  was  dead,  and  this  I  put  in  queen- 
less  as  a  test ;  but  on  May  6  I  found  a  total 
of  11  dead,  or  18  per  cent ;  very  weak,  two. 
In  general  these  colonies  seemed  to  be 
stronger  than  the  rest  in  this  yard. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  colonies  were 
placed  in  double  rows,  back  to  back,  facing 
east  and  west.  See  Figs.  3  and  4.  The 
hives  were  about  four  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  the  rows  about  the  same  distance 
apart.  I  next  packed  fine  chaffy  straw 
between  the  hives,  and  covered  all  over  with 
about  two  feet  of  straw  stacked  so  as  to 
shed  the  rain.    Hive-covers  were  left  on. 

Of  this  lot  six  colonies  were  dead  when 
unpacked  on  May  6.  At  the  second  inspec- 
tion I  found  31  more,  or  a  total  of  37  dead, 
or  20  per  cent.    Eight  were  very  weak. 

When  the  bees  at  this  vard  were  un- 
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Fig.  1. — Anderson's  home  bee-cellar,  looking  in  the  doorway 


packed,  only  12  colonies  were  dead.  A 
spell  of  beautiful  warm  weather  made  me 
think  the  proper  time  had  come;  but  cold 
stormy  weather  set  in,  and  on  May  6  a 
total  of  72  dead  colonies  was  found,  and  15 
very  weak. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  of  un- 
packing my  losses  were  practically  nothing  ; 
but  ten  days'  stormy  weather  produced 
■considerable  havoc.  The  cellared  bees  win- 
tered best  of  all ;  next,  the  bees  in  the  quad- 
ruple winter  cases;  then  these  packed  in 
straw,  with  those  heeled  in  bringing  up  the 
rear,  showing  27^/2  of  loss  in  the  spring 
storm. 

In  my  field  notes  I  find  the  following 
under  date  of  May  6,  1915 :  "  I  shall  not 
practice  heeling  in  (banking  up  with  dirt) 
any  more ;  loss  too  heavy ;  bottoms  wet  and 
soggy;  combs  more  or  less  moldy." 

"  The  bunch  of  bees  bought  of  last 

year  were  very  strong;  only  2  gone  out 
of  53,  and  one  of  these  was  queenless. 
I  recall  now  that  on  account  of  being 
very  busy  I  did  not  get  these  bees  until 
late,  to  take  them  out  of  packing  May  14. 


Fig.  2.- — Anderson's  north  yard,  showing  beees  packed  for  -n-inter. 
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I  cannot  account  for  the  secret  of  this 
splendid  wintering  unless  it  was  staying 
in  packing  until  so  late." 

These  were  packed  in  straw,  as  out- 
lined above.  Hereafter  a  few  fine  days 
shall  not  inveigle  me  into  unpacking.  I 
shall  be  in  no  hurry. 

Next  spring  I  shall  again  furnish  your 
readers  with  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence during  the  coming  winter. 

On  January  last,  on  his  western  trip 
I  was  delighted  with  a  visit  from  our 
friend  Ernest.    He  took  a  number  of  views 


illustrating  the  methods  I  was  trying.  The 
cellar  wintering  he  pronounced  perfect. 
Salem,  Idaho. 

[As  Mr.  Anderson  states,  we  called  on 
him  during  the  month  of  January,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  not  only  bees 
in  the  cellar,  but  those  at  the  outyards 
packed  according  to  the  methods  above 
described.  The  bees  in  the  cellar  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  seemed  to  be  in  remark- 
ably nice  condition  (see  Fig.  1).  At  that 
time  we   took   the   picture  looking  into 


Fig. 
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the  doorway.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  bees  in 
hives  with  bottoms  were  not 
doing  as  well  as  those  with  the 
bottoms  removed.  We  exj  lain- 
ed  to  Mr.  Anderson  that  there 
were  two  schools — the  one  ad- 
vocating leaving  the  bottoms  off 
and  the  other  leaving  them  on. 
and  that  we  should  be  interested 
in  knowing  which  lot  of  bees  ii) 
the  whole  number  came  out  bet- 
ter. He  tells  us  that  those  with- 
out bottoms  were  much  quieter. 
The  cellar  was  comparatively 
small  for  the  number  of  bees 
in  it,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  bottomless  hives  show- 
ed up  better  in  the  spring.  But  where  the 
cellar  is  relatively  larger,  it  has  been  our 
experience  and  observation  that  the  colonies 
with  bottoms  come  out  in  better  condition. 
We  had  an  experience  one  winter  in  one  of 
our  cellars  where  the  colonies  with  bottoms 
on  were  the  only  ones  that  wintered  well, 
while  those  without  bottoms  showed  a 
heavy  loss  of  bees,  many  colonies  dying 
outright  before  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
cellar.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  bottoms  shall  or  shall  not 
be  used  on  hives  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
cellar,  the  temperature,  and  the  number  of 
colonies  wintered.  We  should  say  that,  with 
a  cellar  10  x  15,  and  8  feet  high,  the  bottoms 
had  better  be  left  off  if  as  many  as  100 
colonies  i.re  put  in.  With  half  that  number 
we  would  leave  the  bottoms  on. 

On  arriving  at  the  north  yard  with  Mr. 
Anderson  we  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  different  methods  of  packing.  These 
experiments  on  so  large  a  scale  would  be 
invaluable  as  the  sequel  has  proved.  We 
expressed  to  him  the  opinion  that  those  in 
big  quadruple  cases  of  the  Holtermann  type 
would  fare  the  best,  and  they  did.  When 
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5.^ — Mr.  Anderson  himself  and  some  of  his  col- 
onies packed  in  Holtermann  winter  cases. 

we  came  to  look  at  the  colonies  that  were 
heeled  in,  with  upper  entrances  through  the 
edge  of  the  escape-board  at  the  top,  we 
were  surprised  and  interested  (see  Fig.  6). 
We  expressed  a  fear  that  the  hot  air  at  the 
top  of  the  cluster  would  escape  too  easily 
through  the  top  entrance,  for  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  lower  part  of  the  hive 
up  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  was  heeled 
in  with  dirt  and  packing.  This,  of  course, 
closed  the  regular  lower  entrances.  The 
fact  that  there  was  a  heavy  loss  in  this 
group  was  not  surprising.  Still,  the  loss 
was  not  nearly  as  large  as  we  thought  it 
would  be;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  that  hive  entrances  for  colonies  in 
winter  quarters  should  be  at  the  bottom, 
primarily  to  hold  the  warmer  stratum  of 
air  that  naturally  rises  to  the  top,  and  is 
confined  because  it  cannot  escape. 

The  gToup  of  hives  that  were  placed  in 
long  rows  back  to  back  we  thought  ought  to 
winter  nearly  as  well  as  those  in  Holter- 
mann cases.  See  Figs.  3  and  4.  There  is 
one  objection  to  this  plan,  and  that  is,  bees 
in  long  rows  are  inclined  to  drift.  When 
the  weather  is  such  that  they  can  fly,  and 


Fig.  6. — The  hives  that  were  heeled  in  with  dirt;  entrances  at  top. 
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Fig.  7. — Anderson's  wax  ifi 
them  of  foul-broody  combs. 

when  bees  will  come  out  by  the  thousands 
those  entrances  where  there  is  the  greatest 
commotion  will  draw  from  the  other  en- 
trances that  make  no  demonstration.  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  many  beekeep- 
ers. 

We  took  a  number  of  photogTaphs  as 
shown  from  1  to  7.  Fig.  1  shows  a  view 
looking  into  the  doorway  at  the  home  cel- 
lar; but  only  the  hives,  of  course,  in  the 
foreground  can  be  seen. 

Fig.  2  shows  colonies  in  the  middle  back- 
ground packed  in  the  Holtermann  winter 
cases. 

Fig.  3  shows  those  colonies  that  were 
packed  in  long  rows  back  to  back  and  close 
together,  covered  with  loose  straw  and 
brush  over  all  to  hold  the  straw  down.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Anderson  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  more  distant  view  of  the 
hives  packed  in  long  rows  with  the  honey- 
house  and  the  windbreak  of  trees  on  the 
south  along  the  irrigating-ditch  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

In  Fig.  5  Mr.  Anderson  is  again  seen 
sitting  on  one  of  the  winter  cases. 

In  Fig.  6  we  have  the  gToup  of  hives  that 
were  heeled  in  at  the  bottom  with  upper 
entrances.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
group  showed  up  the  poorest  of  any. 

In  Fig.  7  we  have  an  exhibit  that  perhaps 


13  boiler,  and  the  fruiues  that  had  been  put  through  the  boiler  to  free 


no  one  of  our  subscribers  desires  to  have. 
The  pile  of  brood-frames  in  the  right  back- 
ground originally  contained  combs  taken 
from  diseased  colonies.  The  structure  in 
the  foreground  contains  a  large  flat  boiler 
heated  by  an  arch  from  beneath.  The 
smokestack  in  the  rear  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary draft.  The  little  boy  in  the  fore- 
ground is  one  of  Mr.  Anderson's  children. 

Mr.  Anderson  made  no  concealment  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  had  American  foul 
brood;  but  the  pile  of  frames  showed  that 
he  must  have  had  a  "  big  dose  "  of  it,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  he  had  gone  at  it  heroi- 
cally to  clean  it  up.  He  believed  he  had 
done  a  clean  job. 

This  large  boiler  was  used  for  melting 
the  combs;  and  when  the  combs  were  free 
the  frames  were  thrown  on  this  pile  after 
being  immersed  in  hot  water.  With  all  the 
honey  and  wax  removed,  there  would  be 
practically  no  danger  of  further  infection. 
Many  of  the  frames  were  damaged,  others 
were  odds  and  ends,  and  he  was  not  sure 
whether  it  would  pay  him  to  use  them  again 
or  not.  He  was  inclined  to  think  he  would 
not  take  the  chance.  While  they  were  harm- 
less in  the  pile,  there  might  be  danger  if 
new  combs  were  built  into  them  again. 

The  winter  weather  in  Idaho  seems  to  be 
like  that  of  Ohio — climate  drier. — Ed.] 
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HOME-MADE  VS.  FACTORY-MADE  HIVES 

BY  LEWIS  L,  WINSHIP 


The  question  of  home-made  vs.  factory- 
made  hives  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con 
until  it  would  seem  highly  improbable  that 
more  remains  to  be  said.  Such  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case ;  and  the  more  said,  the 
more  remains  to  be  said.  In  years  to  come, 
there  is  some  chance  that  this  question  will 
be  settled  once  and  for  all. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  it  might  as  well 
have  been  settled  years  ago.  There  is  only 
one  conclusion  to  which  a  fair-minded 
thinker  can  come;  and  that  thinker,  wheu 
he  comes  to  a  conclusion,  will  want  factory- 
made  hives.  The  average  home-made  hives 
are  fit  for  nothing  so  much  as  kindling- 
wood.  For  this  they  are  excellent,  as  the 
coating  of  propolis  on  them  saves  kerosene. 
If  you  happen  to  be  a  representative  of 
that  class  of  noble  and  high-minded  men, 
viz.,  bee  inspectors,  I  know  you  will  quite 
agree  with  me. 

I  am  speaking  on  good  authority,  as  last 
spring  I  took  three  hives  (if  you  can  call 
them  by  that  name)  of  bees  on  shares.  I 
was  to  have  all  the  increase  and  half  of  all 
the  marketable  honey  secured.  The  man 
from  whom  they  were  taken  was  a  nursery- 
stock  agent;  and  so,  when  the  busy  season 
for  the  bees  was  on,  he  was  also  busy  with 
his  nursery  stock.  He  spent  his  time  in  the 
winter  making  new  lives  and,  when  pros- 
perous, had  many  colonies  of  bees.  But  as 
time  passed  his  bees  dwindled  down  to  the 
three  colonies  as  bees  will  Avhose  owners 
make  their  own  hives.  Now,  do  not  think 
that  I  mean  no  beekeeper  can  make  hives 
as  good  as  the  factory-made  article,  because 
some  few  of  them  can;  but  (and  here  is  the 
"rub")  they  usually  try  to  economize  in 
every  possible  way;  and  the  hive  when  fin- 
ished usually  looks  like  the  one  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

Beekeepers  seldom  try  to  make  frames, 
as  they  know  that  the  factory-made  article 
is  far  superior  to  their  best  efforts.  But 
this  man  was  one  of  a  reckless  few.  He 
may  have  thought  he  could  do  it,  but  he 
could  not  make  me  agree  with  him.  Every 
one  is  prone  to  believe  that  he  can  do  any 
thing  better  than  the  other  fellow ;  but  it  is 
rare  that  the  other  fellow  agrees  with  him. 
The  probable  reason  for  the  delusion  was 
that  he  never  opened  a  hive,  and  so  could 
not  see  why  his  frames  were  not  as  good  as 
those  factory-made.  Why,  this  man  was 
even  feeding  his  bees  dry  sugar  in  a  little 
saucer  above  the  frames  in  April,  and  won- 
dering where  the  honey  was  coming  from, 
as  they  were  not  using  any  of  the  sugar. 


He  did  not  stop  to  think  that  there  were 
blossoms  all  over  God's  green  earth,  all  of 
which  were  abundantly  yielding  nectar. 

Starting  with  the  cover  I  shall  describe 
one  of  his  hives  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
photograph.  You  can  see  that  the  structure 
is  made  of  a  drygoods-box,  and  that  one 
corner  of  the  cover  is  at  least  three  inches 
lower  than  any  of  the  others.  When  the 
sun  shines  very  bright  and  hot,  the  cover 
serves  to  some  extent  as  a  shade-board ;  but, 
oh  my !  when  the  first  rainstorm  struck  it  I 
came  near  taking  it  into  the  house  for  a 
sieve.  The  water  poured  in  torrents  be- 
tween the  combs,  and  the  poor  little  bees 
were  washed  out  the  entrance.  The  first 
thing  I  did  after  the  shoAver  was  to  put  tin 
over  all  three  of  the  covers  and  paint  them 
two  coats,  to  prevent  a  similar  disaster. 


The  hive  was  made  from  a  drygoods-box. 


The  super  was  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  ingenious  mechanism  I  have  ever  had  the 
sorrow  to  look  upon.  A  Philadelphia  law- 
yer could  not  place  empty  sections  in  it. 
I  did  not  attempt  such  a  hazardous  job,  but 
set  a  factory-made  super  in  its  place.  Even 
if  a  lawyer  could  have  put  sections  into  it, 
a  preacher  would  most  certainly  have  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  oaths  if  he  had  had  to 
remove  the  sections  when  they  were  full  of 
honey. 

The  brood-chamber,  if  it  may  be  given 
that  name,  was  more  a  nursery  for  worth- 
less drones;  and  if  the  hive  were  mine  it 
would  certainly  have  been  used  for  kindling- 
wood,  and  the  bees  tiansf erred  into  an  up- 
to-date  factory-made  hive.  The  frames  were 
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all  built  one  way  of  the  liive;  but  thi'ougb 
his  trying  to  economize  on  foundation  the 
combs  were  built  this  way  and  that,  making 
it  practically  impossible  to  remove  one 
frame  without  removing  them  all.  The  lum- 
ber probably  cost  as  much  as  would  a  whole 
new  factory -made  hive.  As  you  will  notice 
in  the  illustration,  the  maker  strived  to  have 
his  hives  easy  to  handle  hj  gTooving  out 
blocks  and  nailing  them  to  the  body. 

It  must  have  taken  him  at  least  a  day  to 
make  a  hive.  Valuing  his  time  at  even  two 
dollars  a  day,  which  is  a  vei-y  conservative 
estimate,  and  figuring  the  cost  of  the  lum- 
ber at  par,  you  can  very  easily  see  that  it 
would  have  paid  him  well  to  purchase  his 
hives  from  some  reliable  manufacturer.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  gTatification  one 
feels  on  opening  a  factory-made  hive  and 
seeing  how  every  part  fits.  After  using 
them  side  by  side  for  two  years,  one  appre- 
ciates the  factory-made  hive  more  and  more. 

You  beekeepers  all  know  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  amount  of  brood-comb  in  a  hive 
that  counts,  but  the  amount  of  worker 
comb.  To  get  all  or  nearly  all  worker  comb 
in  a  hive  you  must  use  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation or  else  get  3-our  bees  to  working  on 


starters  at  just  the  right  time  of  year.  Few 
beekeepers  know  just  when  this  time  is,  and 
therefore  it  behooves  us  to  ^use  full  sheets 
of  foundation  and  not  risk  getting  a  lot  of 
useless  drone  comb  in  our  hives. 

To  all  beekeepers  who  will  persist  in 
making  their  own  hives,  let  me  say,  buy 
your  frames  and  use  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion. With  lumber  as  high  as  it  is  now,  it 
hardly  pays  a  would-be  carpenter  to  exper- 
iment with  it.  The  hive  shown,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cover,  is  better  than  the 
usual  run  of  home-made  hives,  and  yon 
must  be  quite  a  carpenter  to  make  one  as 
good.  I  would  as  soon  get  a  full-blooded 
horse  or  cow  and  put  it  in  a  shack,  every 
crack  of  which  jou  could  throw  a  cat 
through,  as  to  put  bees  into  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  home-made  hives. 

TThen  purchasing  3'our  hives  be  sure  to 
get  those  having  a  metal  roof — that  is,  if 
you  live  in  a  climate  as  severe  as  that  of 
western  Xew  York.  If  I  have  not  persuad- 
ed you  to  purchase  factory-made  hives  in- 
stead of  making  your  own,  a  glance  at  the 
photogTaph  will  at  once  cause  you  to  make 
up  your  mind. 

Spring-ville,  N.  Y. 


A  COTSWOLD  VILLAGE ;  GLIMPSING  OLD-TIME  BEEKEEPING  IN  RU- 
RAL ENGLAND 


BY  A.  H.  BOWEi^" 


There  is  nothing  more  soothing  than  the 
languid  content  that  broods  over  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  plot  in  a  Cotswold  village, 
with  its  careless  order  and  unsystematic 
aiTangement.  It  is  all  the  more  beautiful 
because  evervthins'  is  allowed  to  flourish  in 


its  own  sweet  way,  and  the  colors  blend 
one  with  another  in  perfect  harmony.  It  is 
here,  too,  that  the  old  straw  skep  abounds, 
and  where  bee  lore  and  quaint  customs  sur- 
vive among  the  simple  village  folk. 

As  September  wanes,  the  bee-master  pre- 


corner  of  a  typical  Cotsvold  skep  apiary.    Three  stocks 

and  made  the  owner  justly  proud  of  his  extensive  apiary 


ave  eleven  swarms,  "  casts  and  lobs," 
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Straw  hackles  keep   the  hives  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 


pares  to  gather  from  his  unpaid  laborers 
the  result  of  their  summer's  toil  among  the 
blossoms.  The  annual  honey  harvest  is  a 
welcome  and  looked-for  r)leasure  to  all  who 
keep  bees  in  the  old-time  way,  and  the  skep 
supplies  yearly  a  quantity  of  delicious  hon- 
ey that  is  carefully  kept  for  use  in  the  long 
winter  months.  The  time  was  when  this 
yearly  looting  of  the  little  brown  workmen 
was  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  now. 
Before  the  sugar-cane 
was  domesticated  from 
the  wild  weed,  and  the 
various  other  sources 
of  sugar  had  been  util- 
ized it  was  upon  the 
village  skeppist  that 
the  community  relied 
for  its  sweet.  It  is 
pleasant  to  visit  a 
Cotswold  bee-garden 
at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Nestling  in  a  quiet 
comer  overhung  with 
lilac  bushes  could  be 
seen  an  irregular  row 
of  a  dozen  hives,  each 
on  a  stool  of  its  own, 
with  a  covering  or 
thatch  of  straw  hackle, 
clipped  away  at  the 
entrance,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron 
hoop  to  keep  it  rigidly 
in  place.  If  in  a  talk- 
ative mood  the  owner 


might  be  induced  to  explain  which  lots  were 
the  prime  or  first  swarms  that  "  ring  out " 
for  a  week  in  a  mass  from  the  entrance, 
and  finally  swarmed  on  a  hot  sabbath  morn- 
ing ;  or  of  the  nimble  "  cuts  "  that  came  out 
and  returned  several  times  before  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  captured  and 
placed  on  a  stool  to  commence  for  them- 
selves "  the  daily  round  and  common  task  " 
of  collecting  honey. 


A  cottage  off  the  village  street.  It  has  been  inhabited  by  its  present 
owner  and  father  before  him  for  nearly  75  years.  The  rental  of  this,  a 
productive  garden,  pig-styes,  and  potato-shed,  is  three  pounds  a  year 
($14.55),  an  amount  the  owner  considers  very  dear. 
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A  progressive  Cotswold  garden  apiary.  Xoticc 
launched  out  into  a  few  modern  hives,  homemade 
which  good  returns  of  honev  are  obtained. 


And  so  the  months  of  summer  ■would  go 
by  until,  with  the  aiTival  of  September,  the 
bee-master  would  prepare  to  gather  "  the 
fruits  in  their  season."  In  the  crimson 
gloaming  of  late  evening  might  be  seen  a 
dusky  figure  moving  among  the  hives.  It  is 
the  beeman  *'  hefting  "  his  skeps,  and  mark- 
ing those  which  shall  be  "  taken  up,"  and 
these,  too,  that  must  remain  to  provide 
swarms  next  season.  jSText  he  digs  a  shal- 
low pit  near  by;  then  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  thickly  plastered  with  brimstone  is 
let  in  the  cleft  of  a  small  stick  stuck  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  lighted,  and  as  the 


the  sulphurous  flame 
burns  brightly  the 
heaviest  hives  are 
lifted  over  and  earth 
thrown  against  their 
sides  to  keep  in  the 
fumes.  A  sudden 
fearsome  buzzing 
arises  from  the  skep ; 
but  it  is  gradually 
hushed  to  a  deathlike 
stillness  as  the  dead- 
ly sulphur  smoke 
does  its  work  of  de- 
struction. 

Then  the  honey  is 
set  a-dripping  over  a 
pan  in  the  cool  lard- 
er, where  the  wasps 
cannot  infest.  When 
all  runs  out  the 
crushed  honej'combs 
are  washed  to  make 
a  cask  of  methhegiin 
and  then  rendered  dov.'n  into  wax.  Taking- 
time  reduces  the  hives  to  half  the  summer 
number,  and  each  lot  would  be  carefully 
plastered  to  its  stool  with  mortar  as  a  win- 
ter precaution  against  mice  that  might 
creep  in  when  the  bees  were  dormant. 

Whether  the  bees  are  suffocated  or  got 
from  their  hives  by  the  more  humane  prac- 
tice of  driving,  it  matters  not  to  the  villager 
who  leaves  the  whys  and  wherefores  to 
wiser  heads  than  his  own,  knowing  only 
sufficient  to  make  the  humble  skep  a  source 
of  income. 

Cheltenham,  England. 


that  the  owner  has 
but  serviceable,  from 


J.  Y.  DETWILER 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


Down  in  Florida,  at  New  Smyrna,  is  a 
man  named  J.  Y.  Detwiler — the  only  J.  Y. 
Detwiler  in  the  world,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  could  not  be  another.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  unique  characters  that  one 
ever  meets.  As  he  says  of  himself  ,  he  is  an 
'■'everlasting  talker;"  but  his  talk  is  not 
idle  nor  without  pith,  point,  and  ready  wit. 
It  is  as  good  as  a  circus  to  hear  him  talk 
as  he  draws  on  his  wonderful  fund  of  in- 
formation. 

A  beekeeper?  Yes,  for  many  years  away 
back  in  Toledo,  where  he  formerly  lived. 
An  orange-gTower  ?  Yes,  he  knows  all  about 
the  business.  A  landowner  and  real-estate 
agent  ?  He  knows  every  angle  of  that  line, 
and  can  talk  interestingly  to  you  about 
good  and  poor  lands  in  Florida  for  hours 


at  a  time.  Fish  and  game?  Yes.  he  knows 
about  all  the  animals  that  walk,  creep,  or 
swim  in  that  south  land.  He  is,  or  was  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  there,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  game  and  fish  commissioner 
of  Florida.  That  he  would  make  a  good 
commissioner — one  who  would  enforce  the 
law  to  the  veiw  letter — can  be  plainly  seen 
in  that  strong  face  and  the  tightly  drawn 
lips  that  seem  to  bespeak  "  You  obey  the 
law  or  take  the  consequences." 

Mr.  Detwiler  is  so  well  known  that  an 
artist  or  sculptor,  seeing  that  face,  said, 
"  Oh!  here  I  have  a  model;"  and  he  set  to 
work  to  reproduce  the  original  in  clay.  We 
secured  a  photograph,  and  the  picture  be- 
fore you  shows  the  only  J.  Y.  Detwiler  who 
ever  lived  or  ever  will  live — the  loquacious 
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irrepressible  Detwiler.  A  photograpli  of 
the  living  subject  could  not  be  more  accu- 
rate than  this  model  in  clay,  for  it  shows 
the  man  at  a  single  glance  as  he  is. 

I  made  Mr.  Detwiler's  acquaintance  in 
Toledo  some  years  ago  when  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason  was  alive.  The  two  were  fast  friends. 
One  day  at  a  bee  convention  Mr.  Detwiler 
came  in  with  a  very  crooked  stick  and  said 
he  wanted  to  present  it  as  a  souvenir  to  the 
venerable  Dr.  Mason,  the  presiding  officer. 
He  could  "  talk  by  the  yard,"  but  he  could 
not  make  a  "  presentation  speech."  Then 
he  asked  Mr.  Emerson  E.  Hasty  "  to  do 
the  job  " — the  same  Hasty  who  delighted 
our  readers  some  twenty  and  more  years 
ago  by  his  bright  and  breezy  articles.  Mr. 
Hasty  jumped  to  his  feet;  and  as  he  did  so 
he  said,  ''Do  you  want  me  to  make  a  speech 
right  on  the  spot  *?  " 

"  Right  on  the  spot,"  responded  Mr.  Det- 
wiler. 

As  the  former  looked  at  the  latter,  and 
saw  his  rough  exterior,  he  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  cane  with  all  its  knots  and  curves  and 
crooks;  and  as  he  looked  at  the  venerable 
president  with  a  beaming  smile,  Mr.  Hasty's 
face  suddenly  lighted  up. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  see  in  this  cane  some 
knots,  some  twists,  and  some  curves;  and  I 
see  in  it  strength  and  character.  It  lias  had 
some  rough  experiences.  It  is  like  the  man 
who  gave  it,  and  it  is  like  the  man  who 
receives  it.  Both  are  men  whom  I  delight 
to  honor.  I  thank  you."  Then  he  took  his 
seat. 

Some  twenty  years  after  this  event,  and 
when  I  had  forgotten  all  about  our  old 


Clay  portrait  bust  of  J.  Y.  Detwiler,  of  Florida. 

friend  Detwiler,  I  ran  across  him  at  New 
Smyrna,  Fla.  I  say  "ran  across"  him. 
He  had  written  that  he  hoped  I  would  call 
and  see  him.  That  he  entertained  me  by  his 
continuous  flow  of  words  goes  without  say- 
ing. 


A  HOUSE  BUILT  BY  THE  BEEKEEPER,  AND  PAID  FOR  BY  THE  BEES 

BY  B.  KEEP 


Accounts  of  successful  beekeeping  as  a 
livelihood  are  interesting  and  encouraging 
as  showing  the  spirit  of  hopefulness  and 
persistence  which  animates  the  real  bee- 
keeper. The  real,  simon-pure  beekeeper 
should  be  classed  with  the  natural-born  in- 
ventor who  always  sees  success  ahead,  and 
is  sustained  by  hope  and  faith  in  his  efforts 
until  success  rewards  his  labors. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  liking  for  honey 
induces  one  to  take  up  beekeeping;  but 
Robert  B.  Spicer,  of  Wharton,  N.  J.,  con- 
fesses that  his  love  of  honey  made  a  bee- 
keeper of  him — not  at  the  first  with  any 
thought  of  making  it  his  lifework;  that 
came  as  a  natural  sequence. 

Mr.  Spicer  gTew  up  in  the  country  where 
there  are  more  boulders  than  tillable  soil — 


in  fact,  in  the  iron-mining  section  of  New 
Jersey,  and  soon  found  more  profit  in  cul- 
tivating bees  than  stony  hillsides.  He  has 
been  at  it  now  more  than  twenty  years. 

He  has  had  his  "  ups  and  downs "  too, 
having  been  entirely  cleaned  out  by  foul 
brood  about  ten  years  ago;  but  through 
that  experience  most  valuable  knowledge 
was  gained  by  which  he  has  since  been  able 
to  keep  his  bees  fiee  of  diseases  to  the 
present  time.  He  was  able  to  save  most  of 
his  equipment,  and  has  hive  bodies  still  in 
use  which  were  disinfected  with  a  blow 
torch  at  that  time — the  disinfection  being 
evidently  entirely  effective. 

Mr.  Spicer  has  been  engaged  during  the 
last  six  years  in  raising  queens,  and  is 
about  the  only  beekeeper  of  this  state  large- 
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Spicer  built  it  himself,  cellar  to  gable,  and- 


ly  in  the  business.  This  specialization  is 
also  the  result  of  circumstances.  At  first 
he  raised  queens  for  his  own  use  only;  but, 
having  a  small  surplus,  he  placed  a  two- 
line  advertisement,  which  soon  brought  a 
demand  which  required  so  much  of  his  time 
that  he  finalh^  turned  his  attention  to  queen- 
raising  exclusively. 

Well,  not  exclusively."'  for  he  took  time 
to  2'et  married,  and  then  began  to  biiikl  a 


home.  That's  a  genu- 
ine fact  for  he  person- 
ally built  it,  from  dig- 
ging the  cellar,  mixing 
and  laying  the  con- 
crete for  the  wall,  fell- 
ing timber  for  the 
frame  and  hauling  it 
to  a  sawmill,  to  plas- 
tering the  walls  and 
putting  on  the  trim. 
Mr.  Spicer  admits  he 
had  his  hands  full  in 
those  days,  raising 
queens  and  building  a 
house  between  times. 
But  ''all's  well  that 
ends  well."  The  young 
people  have  a  comfort- 
able home  overlooking 
I  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
northern  Jersey.  The 

^   ^  "'^      home  has  been  paid 

for  practically  by  the 
bees,  which  they  prize 
more  dearly  than  if  it  had  been  "showered" 
upon  them. 

In  Juh'  last  year  the  ISFew  Jersey  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  held  its  summer 
meeting  at  Mr.  Spicer's  yard,  to  which 
about  eighty  people  found  the  way,  al- 
though it  is  two  miles  from  the  trolley  up 
among  the  hills.  They  enjoyed  a  practical 
day  with  Mr.  Spicer  among  the  bees,  not 
forsettiiiS'  the  generous  hospitalitv. 


the  bees  paid  for  it. 
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Speaking  of  hills  always  brings  to  mind 
springs,  and  just  now  the  spring  where  the 
Spicer  household  gets  water.  There  are 
large  stones  (there  is  one  near  there  the 
size  of  a  load  of  hay)  about  the  sides  of 
the  spring,  and  gi'asses  and  bushes.  A  great 
maple  has  its  roots  just  behind;  and  to 
complete  the  setting  there  are  always  three 
solemn  frogs  sitting  guard  ready  to  "plunk" 
unexpectedly,  and  make  one  start. 

The  little  poem  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  describes  it  so  aptly  that  a  quota- 
tion of  the  opening  verse  may  be  allowable. 
The  title  is,  "  To  an  Old  Tin  Can." 


There's   a   spring  of   sparkling  water   flowing  out 
beneath  the  hill, 
Where  the  trees  are  tall  and  shady,  and  the  robins 
sport  at  will, 

As  the  breezes,  soft  and  pleasant,  in  the  summer's 
sultry  heat, 

Play  about  in  cooling  eddies  where  the  light  and 
shadows  meet. 
On  a  stone  within  those  shadows  stands  a  can  of 
ancient  tin. 

With  a  band  of  rust  about  it  and  a  coati  of  rust 
within ; 

And  there's  nothing  God  has  given  to  appease  the 
thirst  of  man 
Like  a  cooling  draught  of  water  from  that  rusty 
old  tin  can. 

Hoboken,  N,  J. 


SOME  INVENTIONS  MOTHERED  BY  NECESSITY 

BY  A.  BUTSCH 


After  living  twenty-one  yea.YS  in  the  West 
Indies  (just  half  my  life)  I  can  do  but 
little  hard  work  myself.  The  result  is  that 
most  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  ordinary 
laborers;  and  a  more  awkward  and  careless 
set  of  fellows  it  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine. None  in  the  lot  can  read  or  write; 
none  of  them  knows  his  age.  Their  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  is  about  on  a  level 
with  that  of  a  well-bred  fox  terrier.  With 
such  help  at  hand,  and  with  the  inability  of 
a  European  to  do  much  hard  work,  bee- 
keeping on  a  large  scale  becomes  quite  a 
problem. 

Frail  devices  such  as  Hoffman  frames, 
Bingham  smokers,  etc.,  which  in  gentler 
hands  work  nicely  would  here  crumble  away 
like  match-sticks.  Even  the  Cowan  auto- 
matic had  to  be  overhauled  before  it  could 
stand  the  test. 

The  Hoffman  frames  were  the  first  I  used. 
They  proved  too  weak.  Either  the  frame 
came  out  without  the  bottom-bar,  or  the 
supporting  projections  or  spacing  devices 
would  give  way.  In  many  eases  where  a 
brood-nest  had  not  been  taken  to  pieces  for 
two  years  I  found  no  other  means  of  get- 
ting the  frames  out  than  to  turn  the  brood- 
nest  upside  down  and  kick  the  whole  ar- 
rangement out  "  en  bloc." 

The  staple-spaced  frames  came  out  a 
little  easier;  but  the  staples  are  an  abom- 
ination when  extracting.  With  eight  frames 
in  a  super  the  combs  get  quite  thick,  and 
the  staples  hidden  in  the  honey  play  havoc 
with  the  extracting-knife.  If  one  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  a  grindstone  around  in  his 
out-apiaries,  and  to  keep  his  temper,  he 
may  get  along  with  staple-spaced  frames: 
but  I  think  the  average  beekeeper  who 
extracts  between  fifteen  and  twenty  tons  of 
honey  a  year,  and  means  to  go  to  heaven 
at  the  end  of  his  laborious  beekeeping*  days, 


had  better  leave  the  staples  out  of  the 
business. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  did.  To  prevent 
the  bottom-bars  from  pulling  out,  I  made 
them  %  inch  thick  and  nailed  them  between 
the  end-bars.  The  spacing-devices  were  left 
out,  and  the  supporting  lugs  were  replaced 
by  a  21/^-inch  wire  nail.  The  top,  bottom, 
and  end  bars  were  all  made  the  same  width, 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  being  nailed  be- 
tween the  end-bars.  Now  there  I  had  a 
frame  that  was  extremely  simple  and  quite 
solid. 


  4 

Z 

Fig.  1. 


1,  steel  plate,  18 -gauge,  with  top  edge  cut  out  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  supporting  the  frames  and  side- 
spacing  the  top-bars ;  2,  steel  pivots  supporting 
frames ;  3,  steel  plate,  18-gauge,  cut  out  the  same 
as  1,  but  with  a  notch  at  7  ;  4,  steel  pivots  for  end- 
spacing  frames  and  side-spacing  top-bars;  5,  wood 
strip  3/16  inch  thick,  holding  steel  plate  3  in  posi- 
tion. 

The  trouble  that  now  remained  was  how 
to  space  it.    Notwithstanding  the  general 
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consensus  of  opinion  expressed  in  the  bee- 
papers  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  extracted  honey,  at  any  rate,  the  spac- 
ing-device should  not  be  part  of  the  frame, 
as  any  kind  of  spacing  interfered  with  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  uncapping. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  how  I  got  out  of  the 
difficulty.  I  intended  at  first  to  patent  the 
aiTangement;  but  although  I  have  taken 
out  several  patents  in  gas  and  electrical 
engineering,  and  even  had  the  rare  luck  of 
making  some  money  out  of  them,  I  always 
look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  financial 
possibilities  of  a  patent  in  beekeeping  ap- 
paratus. The  sketch  sufficiently  explains 
the  device. 

The  frames  are  here  simply  thrown  in 
the  hives,  and  they  will  automatically  space 
themselves.  They  can  be  picked  out  any 
time  without  tools.  The  top-bars  can  be 
pushed  away  from  one  another  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  for  brood  or  queen-cells 
without  taking  a  frame  out.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  chance  of  killing  any  bees.  These 
frames  can  be  carted  about  quite  as  safely 
as  Hoffman  frames;  and  even  with  hives 
only  partly  filled  with  frames  there  is  no 
necessity  of  doing  any  stowing  away.  The 
hive  would  cost  a  little  more  than  the  stan- 
dard dovetailed,  but  the  frames  would  be 
cheaper. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. 

Nos.  1 — 5,  same  as  for  Fig.  1 ;  6,  nail-holes ;  6, 
deep  notch  in  plate  3  and  wood  strip  5  for  holding 
pivots. 


The  double  groove  and  wedge  proved  too 
refined  for  West  Indian  labor.  Besides, 
when  the  worms  eat  down  the  combs,  as  it 
often  happens  in  out-apiaries,  the  wedge 
and  thin  strip  are  invariably  eaten  out, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  attach  new  foun- 
dation satisfactorily.  With  the  roller  shown 
in  Fig.  3  the  foundation  can  be  very  firmly 
attached  to  a  plain  top-bar  in  very  quick 


time.  The  foundation  must  be  slightly 
warmed  in  the  sun  before  putting  it  in. 

Even  the  ordinary  spur  imbedder  had  to 
be  altered  as  shown  in  Fig's.  5  and  6,  where 
one  of  the  side  plates  is  prolonged  and  bent 
at  right  angles  just  in  front  of  the  wheel 
and  a  small  notch  filed  out  to  guide  the 
wire.    With  this  implement  wire  can  be 


Figs.  3  axd  4. 
1,  handle  (hard  wood)  ;  2,  wood  roller;  3,  babbitt 
metal;    4,    steel   screw:    5,    brass   guide;    6,  brass 
screws  for  attaching  guide. 

Figs.  5  axd  6. 


1,  brass  spur-wheel  V&  inch  thick,  %  inch 'diam- 
eter, 36  pitch;  2,  side  plate  prolonged,  and  bent  at 
right  angle  in  point  of  wheel  1 ;  3  and  4,  rivets ;  5, 
small  V  notch  for  guilding  wire. 

expeditiously  imbedded,  even  in  the  dark, 
as  the  roller  cannot  come  off  the  wire.  I 
use  a  very  thick  brass  cog'wheel  with  fine 
cogs  without  any  set,  thus  firmly  imbedding 
the  wire  without  damaging  the  foundation. 

For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  made  aU 
my  supplies,  such  as  hives,  frames,  smokers, 
veil,  foundation,  shipping-cases,  etc.,  and 
even  an  extractor.  I  own  a  small  machine- 
shop  with  circular  saws,  engine-lathe,  bor- 
ing-machine, etc.,  with  a  fair  supply  of 
different  boring  and  machine  tools.  The 
whole  show  is  driven  by  a  2i/2  H.  P.  gaso- 
line-engine. 

It  certainly  pays  to  make  foundation^ 
whatever  Arthur  C.  Miller  may  think.  With 
what  was  worth  20  cents  here,  and  light 
brood  foundation  at  least  60  cents,  there  is 
a  sa\-ing  of  $160  on  the  first  400  pounds  of 
foundation  made.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
hands  of  many,  the  making  of  proper  foun- 
dation is  a  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  job. 
It  takes  some  experience,  and  the  instruc- 
tions sent  out  with  the  machines  are  not 
worth  much. 

St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
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THE  WINTER  CLUSTER 


BY  MARY  G.  PHILLIPS 


Summer  is  gone,  and  the  winter  drops  its  mantle  of  snow 
Gently  from  clouds  of  grayness  to  the  dark-brown  earth  below. 
Now  beasts  and  furry  creatures  cease  from  their  active  play, 
Hunt  som.e  quiet  hollow  where  they  snugly  sleep  all  day. 
Out  by  the  leafless  wood-lot  stand  the  rows  of  quiet  hives, 
Mere  undulating  snow  waves,  hiding  thousands  of  tiny  lives. 
How  peaceful  seem  those  houses !   Are  the  inmates  fast  asleep  ? 
Like  other  tiny  creatures,  is  their  dormant  slumber  deep? 

Ah !  under  the  snow-white  blanket,  all  hidden  from  prying  eyes, 
Here  life  is  teeming,  bustling,  in  the  row  of  quiet  hives ! 
The  bees  are  compactly  clustered  forming  their  winter  sphere, 
The  outside  ring  is  their  vanguard  to  guard  against  cold  severe. 
Each  faithful  little  worker  stands  at  her  meted  task, 
Fanning,  fanning  her  life  out  to  combat  the  icy  blast. 
Now  one  leaves  the  circle  to  seek  the  honey  store, 
Gathers  strength  and  courage,  then  back  to  her  work  once  more. 

Brave  little  honey-workers !   Beat,  oh  beat  with  all  your  might ! 
Warm  the  hive  and  your  comrades,  it  is  not  always  night; 
The  creeping  chill  will  vanish,  the  sweeping  wind  will  die ; 
Spring  will  come  with  its  sunlight !   Have  courage,  then  you  may  fly ! 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  first  three  hives  (right  to  left)  are  cell-builders;  the  fourth  a  honey-producer,  and  the  fifth  a  mating- 

box. 

BUILDING  UP  A  BUSINESS  IN  SHIPPING  BEES  WITHOUT  COMBS 
Will  Wintering  Bees  Become  Obsolete  in  the  Extreme  North  ? 

BY  W.  D.  ACHORD 


About  four  years  ago  I  began  to  ship 
one-pound  packages  of  bees  without  queens 
by  April  1,  and  with  queens  by  April  10.  I 


Two  sticks,  one  black  and  one  white,  tui-ned  in  various  directions 
constitute  a  record  for  each  mating-box. 


find  that  this  size  of  package  is  best  as 
early  as  weather  in  the  North  will  permit 
the  buyer  to  receive  them.  The  first  year 
or  two  we  had  consid- 
erable loss  at  times; 
but  last  year  it  was 
only  about  4  per  cent 
or  less,  while  this  year 
it  was  less  than  2  per 
cent  for  the  entire 
year.  We  make  our 
own  cages  and  candy 
in  a  way  which  we  find 
is  good  for  the  two 
extreme  conditions — 
the  heat  here  in  April 
and  cold,  in  the  ISForth. 
Perhaps  half  of  these 
packages  go  into  Can- 
ada and  all  of  them 
north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line. 

Judging  from  re- 
ports from  buyers  I 
feel  quite  sure  the  one- 
pound  package  from 
the  South,  early  in  the 
season,    is   the  m.ost 
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profitable  way  for  the  northern  honey-pro- 
ducer to  get  his  bees.  A  one-pound  colony 
purchased  early,  and  put  on  combs  and  hon- 
ey, will  probably  give  him,  that  season,  as 
much  honey  as  the  average  colony  he  has 
wintered  over.  You  see  these  one-pound 
packages  consist  of  young  worker  bees  and 
a  young  queen,  and  consequently  they  are 
not  subject  to  spring  dwindling. 

I  predict  that  soon  the  honey-producer  in 
the  extreme  north  will  sulphur  liis  bees  in 
the  autumn,  and  thereby  save  honey  and 
combs  to  run  one-pound  colonies  on  early  in 
spring.  Of  course,  he  can  strengthen  his 
weak  colonies  in  early  spring  with  young 
bees  without  queens  from  the  South  if  he 
dislikes  to  kill  his  bees  in  autumn.  He 
can  also  use  these  early  swarms  from  the 
South  to  make  increase  which  will  give  a 
good  surplus  the  first  year.  The  express 
charges  are  from  20  to  40  cents  each,  de- 
pending on  quantity  and  distance. 

In  1901  I  shipped  bees  up  river  into 
Georgia  in  June,  this  being  the  beginning 
of  migTatory  beekeeping  on  this  river.  In 
June,  1907,  I  shipped  300  colonies  of  bees 
to  Fitzpatriek,  Ala.  Finding  this  a  good 
locality  for  queen-rearing  I  offered  queens 
for  sale.  Since  then  I  find  that  most  of  the 
time  I  have  orders  for  all  we  can  rear. 

We  now  have  seven  yards  in  which  are 
a  few  more  than  700  full -sized  colonies  for 
the  production  of  bees  and  honey.   We  also 


A  small  swarm  from  a  mating-Lox  took  up  quar- 
ters in  a  pine-tree  twelve  feet  above  gronnd.  Sealed 
brood  could  be  seen  without  molesting  the  bees. 

run  about  600  mating-boxes  in  the  spring — 
some  less  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 


Yankee  mother-in-laAv,  southern  husband,  Ohio  wife,  and  hybrid  children. 
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Our  lioiiej'-fiow  begins  about  June  10. 
Our  colonies  in  two-story  hives  are  about 
ready  to  swarm  the  last  of  March.  It  is 
very  hard  work  then  to  prevent  swarming 
and  increase.  This,  you  will  notice,  is 
about  70  days  before  our  honey-flow. 

Each  year  I  have  made  enough  money  to 
pay  my  expenses,  including  those  of  the 
family.  "When  I  have  had  short  crops  I 
manage  to  get  a  higher  price  per  pound 
than  when  the  crop  is  large. 

In  lSr9  I  went  into  the  bee  business  ex- 


clusively on  the  Apalachicola  River,  Flor- 
ida. Prior  to  that  I  was  a  city  man.  With 
a  so-called  practical  men  as  partner,  the 
first  year  I  lost  about  $1000.  I  then  bought 
the  other  man's  interest  and  found  1  had 
about  200  colonies  and  a  lot  of  empty 
liives,  etc.,  including  a  debt  of  about  $220. 
Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

[A  picture  of  Mr.  Achord's  pound  pack- 
age appears  on  page  981,  Nov.  1,  and  his 
advertisement  elsewhere  this  issue. — Ed.] 


PANHANDLE  BEE -PEOPLE  TALK  IT  OVER 


BY  JOHN  RUDE 


The  Panhandle  Beekeapers'  Association 
of  Southeastern  Ohio  and  Xorthern  West 
Virginia,  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  in 
the  shape  of  a  field  meet  at  "  The  Lindens," 
the  home  of  L.  C.  Seabright,  vice-president 
of  the  association.  To  say  the  meeting  was 
a  success  is  putting  it  very  mildly. 

The  Lindens  is  a  most  beautiful  place, 
situated  at  Blaine,  Ohio,  five  miles  west  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  along  the  National  Bou- 
levard, and  is  reached  by  electric  car.  ]\Ir. 
Seabright's  bees  are  the  yellowest  and  most 
gentle  I  ever  saw.  Forty-five  colonies  are 
all  in  eleven-frame  Langstroth  hives  of  his 
own  design  and  manufacture.  The  hives  are 
well  made,  and  have  been  in  use  for  thirty- 


fi.ve  years.  The}'  are  practically  a  double- 
walled  chaff  hive,  or.  better  still,  a  conver- 
tible chaff  hive,  as  the  ends  are  chaff  pack- 
ed, and  for  winter  use  there  is  a  chaff  divi- 
sion-board inserted  on  each  side,  four 
frames  being  removed.  The  hives  are  kept 
neath'  painted  and  a  grapevine  grows  be- 
side each  hive  for  shade.  A  well-equipped 
honey-house  and  a  few  fruit-trees  comprise 
the  place  where  beekeepers  like  to  gather. 

Crop  reports  were  very  poor,  but  evers' 
one  reported  plenty  of  swarming.  The 
meeting  was  short,  as  the  members  prefer- 
red to  move  about  among  the  bees,  getting 
acquainted. 

Bellaire,  Ohio. 


There  was  not  one  g-roiuh  on  the  place. 
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Nailing  up  iuiiers  and  shallow  iranies.     See  Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest,  this  issue. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVENTION  AT  AKRON,  NOV.  26,  27 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


While  the  attendance  at  this  convention 
was  not  large  (not  over  fifty  being  present 
at  any  one  time),  it  was  a  representative 
one,  and  the  discussions  were  above  the 
average.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
the  members  were  piloted  through  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  establishment,  the  largest  rubber- 
plant  in  the  world — a  plant  that  has  15,000 
employees.  All  who  went  through  express- 
ed themselves  as  feeling  that  this  was  one 
of  the  greatest  treats  of  their  lives.  To  see 
rubber  tires  for  automobiles  and  bicycles, 
rubber  coats,  rubber  shoes,  and  other  rub- 
ber specialties  made,  the  thousands  of  work- 
men like  a  well-drilled  army  was  indeed  a 
sight.  This  immense  concern  opens  its 
doors  to  the  public,  and  the  public  is  given 
an  insight  as  to  the  possibilities  that  can 
be  accomplished  through  a  great  organiza- 
tion. 

The  first  regular  session  was  in  the  eve- 
ning, presided  over  by  Mr.  Fred  Leininger, 
president.  In  his  address  at  the  opening 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
meeting  in  one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the 
Union — a  state  which  contains  some  of  the 
best  beekeepers  in  the  world;  a  state  that 
has  the  largest  bee-supply  manufactory  in 
the  country  if  not  in  the  world ;  a  state  that 
sends  out  more  queens  than  any  other  in 


the  Union,  While  he  admitted  that  the 
attendance  that  evening  was  not  as  large 
as  that  of  some  meetings  in  other  states,  he 
felt  that  it  represented  a  large  number  of 
colonies  of  bees.  He  spoke  of  the  benefits 
of  organization  and  co-operation;  of  the 
importance  of  getting  a  better  price  for  our 
product.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  getting 
better  prices  he  felt  was  due  to  the  fault  of 
the  beekeepers  themselves. 

He  then  called  on  N.  E.  Shaw,  chief  in- 
spector of  apiaries,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
gave  an  address  on  the  condition  of  bee 
diseases  in  Ohio.  When  he  first  began  this 
work  he  was  somewhat  discouraged.  Foul 
brood  had  taken  a  tremendous  hold,  and  the 
task  of  mitigating  its  ravages  seemed  well 
nigh  hopeless;  but  he  was  glad  to  report 
that  many  localities  that  were  formerly  rot- 
ten with  the  disease  were  now  practically 
free  from  it.  In  many  others  the  disease 
was  becoming  less  and  less  prevalent,  and 
it  was  evident  that  it  would  all  be  cleaned 
up  in  the  near  future. 

The  report  for  the  year  showed  a  decided 
gain  for  the  better.  About  8000  •  colonies 
were  inspected  last  year  at  an  average  of 
24  cents  a  colony.  This  figure,  according  to 
Dr.  Phillips,  who  was  present,  was  about 
normal. 
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Some  discussion  followed,  after  which 
Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  gave  an  address  on 
the  temperature  of  the  honeybee  cluster 
during  winter.  He  elaborated  on  the  state- 
ments he  made  in  bulletin  No.  93,  a  review 
of  which  appeared  on  page  879  of  our  issue 
for  Nov.  15,  1915. 

I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  give 
a  resume,  as  the  reference  given  above  is 
much  fuller  than  anything  I  can  give  here. 

Dr.  Phillips  was  followed  by  Attorney 
Melville  Hays,  of  Wilmington,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bee  legislation.  Mr.  Hays  stated 
that  his  neighborhood  has  been  having  bee 
diseases  ever  since  a  carload  of  honey  was 
shipped  in.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
that  kind  he  proposed  some  advanced  legis- 
lation. He  would  require  among  other 
things  that  the  consumer  burn  or  disinfect 
all  packages  or  containers  as  soon  as  emp- 
tied of  honey.  He  went  on  to  state  that 
when  these  packages  go  out  on  the  scrap- 
heap  the  bees  in  the  vicinity  carry  honey 
that  is  infected  to  their  hives.  He  would 
place  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  give  it  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

Most  of  the  beekeepers  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  (it  was  too  late  that 
evening  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion) 
expressed  themselves  as  feeling  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  through  such 
advanced  legislation,  and  they  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  it,  because  the  section 
requiring  the  burning  or  disinfection  of 
packages  containing  honey  would  convey  to 
the  consumer  the  impression  that  such  hon- 
ey was  full  of  germs  dangerous  even  to  hu- 
man beings.  Many  of  them  -felt  that,  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  a  law 
on  the  statute-books,  the  present  law  was 
quite  adequate. 

In  the  morning  session  the  next  day  Mr. 
F.  W.  Summerfleld,  of  Toledo,  led  off  on 
the  subject  of  migTatory  beekeeping.  Mr. 
S.  is  a  retired  merchant  who  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  the  production  of  honey  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  and  near  Toledo,  and 
during  winter  on  the  Apalachicola  River, 
Florida,  a  few  miles  above  the  famous  Mar- 
chant  location.  Mr.  Summerfleld,  who  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  moving  bees  back 
and  forth  in  car  lots,  spoke  of  some  of  the 
pleasures  and  penalties  in  bringing  bees 
back  and  forth  in  car  lots.  So  far  he  had 
not  made  a  very  great  success  of  it,  owing 
to  poor  seasons ;  but  neither  had  he  made  a 
complete  failure  of  it.  He  spoke  of  the 
difficulties  and  cost  of  wintering  bees  in  the 
North.  He  eliminated  this  by  moving  his 
bees  south,  building  them  up,  taking  a  crop 


of  tupelo  honey  and  bringing  them  back 
north  in  two-story  colonies.  He  shipped  all 
his  colonies  upside  down,  thus  leaving  the 
heavy  part  of  the  frames  containing  the 
stores  against  the  top-bars  now  on  the  bot- 
tom. As  the  bottom-bais  now  at  the  top 
are  narrower  it  gives  the  bees  more  room 
up  for  clustering. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  estimated  the  cost  of 
taking  the  bees  down  and  back  again,  in- 
cluding liis  own  time,  at  $2.70  per  colony. 
With  ordinary  seasons  such  as  are  experi- 
enced in  Apalachicola,  and  a  normal  sea- 
son in  Ohio,  he  felt  he  could  make  a  good 
thing  of  this  kind  of  migratory  beekeeping. 
He  doubted  very  much,  though,  whether 
any  one  could  hire  some  one  else  to  do  this 
and  make  it  pay.  In  any  event,  with  him 
he  could  afford  to  operate  at  a  loss,  as  he 
does  not  now  have  to  depend  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  bees  to  give  him  a  living.  The 
main  thing  he  was  after  was  health  and 
recreation,  which  he  had  secured  in  large 
doses. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  followed  by  Mr.  F. 
S.  Snook,  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  Akron,  on  the  subject  of 
shipping  honey.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
prominent  railway  men  on  his  line,  he  is 
also  a  beekeeper,  and  hence  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  shipper  as  well  as  of  the  carrier.  He 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  policy  of  his  and 
all  railroads,  in  fact,  was  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  public;  but  the  public  often  dis- 
regarded the  instructions  on  how  to  ship 
commodities,  and  the  average  beekeeper  was 
no  better.  Carelessness  in  packing  has  a 
tendency  to  advance  freight  rates.  He  urged 
all  beekeepers  who  ship  comb  honey  to  ship 
in  carriers  of  not  less  than  200  lbs.  Small- 
er shipments,  if  improperly  packed,  are 
very  likely  to  go  through  in  bad  order,  with 
the  result  that  a  claim  would  be  forthcom- 
ing to  him  for  adjustment.  There  had  been 
comparatively  little  trouble,  he  said,  from 
the  large  shippers  of  either  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey.  Most  of  the  claims  come 
from  the  small  producers  who  have  the 
impression  that  the  railways  are  soulless 
corporations  that  do  not  care  whether  the 
honey  is  smashed  and  broken  or  not.  Mr» 
Snook's  address  was  one  that  ought  to  be 
delivered  before  the  National  Beekeepers*" 
Association,  and  that  organization  would  do 
well  to  get  a  paper  from  him..  It  is  not 
often  that  a  railroad  man  is  also  a  bee- 
keeper. 

In  the  afternoon.  Inspector  A.  C.  AmeSy 
of  Peninsula,  0.,  in  the  absence  of  D.  H. 
Morris,  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  exhibit 
that  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Ohio  State  Beekeepers'  Association  at  the 
State  Fair.  He  was  not  able  to  give  defi- 
nite data,  because  Mr.  Morris,  who  is  now 
in  Cuba,  had  all  the  facts  and  figures. 

As  a  foul-brood  inspector  he  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  carelessness  of  some 
good  beekeepers  in  the  matter  of  treating 
foul  brood.  One  man  in  particular  had 
been  melting  up  his  combs  in  a  leaky  solar 
wax-extractor,  and  wondered  why  the  dis- 
ease kept  spreading  through  his  apiary. 
Others  had  been  careless  in  the  way  they 
exposed  their  combs.  There  was  just  one 
thing  in  the  law  that  he  thought  ought  to 
:be  amended,  and  that  was  a  section  that 
would  give  the  inspector  police  powers  to 


compel  a  beekeeper  to  transfer  his  bees 
into:  movable-frame  hives.  So  far  no  spe- 
cial difficulty  had  been  experienced;  but 
the  time  might  come  when  such  authority 
would  be  required. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  closed  with  an  address 
on  outdoor  wintering.  He  read  from  his 
bulletin  No.  695,  "Outdoor  Wintering  of 
Bees,"  a  review  of  which ,  was  given  on 
page  876  of  our  issue  for  November  1st, 
Copies  of  these  bulletins  were  distributed 
among  the  members. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 
President,  Fred  Leininger,  Delphos ;  Vice- 
president,  A.  C.  Ames,  Peninsula;  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Ernest  H.  Kohn,  Clover  Hill,  0. 


THE  HOME -BUILT  TRACTOR 


BY  XENO  W.  PUTNAM 


drive  the  larger  wheel  through  one  of  its 
24-inch  revolutions.  Our  countershaft  at 
B,  then,  to  which  the  24-ineh  sprocket  is 
securely  keyed  and  all  that  is  secured  to  it 
along  any  portion  of  its  length,  revolves 
200  times  per  minute. 

Between  the  two  sides  of  the  tractor 
frame  we  will  mount  a  small  gear-pinion 
on  the  countershaft.  This  meshes  with  the 
drive  rim  of  the  differential  shown  at  C, 
which  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  pinion. 
For  every  three  revolutions  of  the  counter- 


[On  account  of  illness  Mr.  Putnam  was  unable  to  complete  promptly  his  series  of  three  articles  on  the 
Home-built  Tractor,  the  second  of  which  appeared  in  the  first  September  number.  ] 

A  36-inch  drive-wheel  moves  ahead  about 
eleven  and  one-third  feet  for  each  revolu- 
tion on  the  axle.    Twenty-five  revolutions 
per  minute  rolls  it  forward  at  the  rate  of 
something  over  three  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  quite  fast  enough  for  ordinary  work 
around  an  apiary.  If  an  occasional  trip  to  an 
out-apiary  is  necessary  this  speed  may  be 
increased  either  by  increasing  the  size  of 
any  driving-pinion  or  by  diminishing  that 
of  any  gear-wheel  which  it  drives.  Under 
nearly  all  circumstances,  lower  rather  than 
higher  speed  is  needed, 
because    the  sudden 
pitching  of  a  tractor 
over  rough  places,add- 
ed  to  the  continuous 
vibration    caused  by 
the    engine,    is  hard 
enough  at  best  upon 
both  engine  and  tract- 
or. 

Let  us  assume  that 
the  normal  speed  of 
our  engine  -  shaft 
shown  at  A,  Fig.  1,  is 
600  revolutions  per 
minute.  In  the  process 
of  transferring  this 
motion  to  the  tractor 
drive-wheels  at  H,  the 

revolutions  must  be  reduced  to  twenty-five 
or  less.  An  8-inch  sprocket  wheel  on  the 
engine,  belted  to  a  24-inch  wheel  on  the 
countershaft  B,  would  bring  this  speed 
down  to  200  revolutions  per  minute,  be- 
cause the  smaller  driving-sprocket  would 


Fig.  1. — A,  engine-shaft  with  8-inch  sprocket;  B,  counter-shaft  with 
24-inch  sprocket  and  small  gear-pinion  at  center  of  shaft;  C,  differential 
shaft  with  differential,  D,  between  tractor-sills,  and  carrying  small  sprocket 
wheels  (not  shown  in  cut)  at  each  end  for  belting  to  bull-sprocket  H  on  the 
inside  of  drive- wheel  G.  Chain  between  A  and  B  works  just  inside  the 
chain  from  C  to  H  between  bull-drive  chain  and  sill. 


have  to  make  three  revolutions  in  order  to 


shaft,  or  every  nine  of  the  engine-shaft,  the 
ditferential  revolves  once — that  is,  about  66 
times  per  minute,  providing  there  is  no  lost 
motion  through  slippage.  If  the  tractor  is 
always  to  move  forward,  with  no  reversing 
gear,  the  counter-shaft  pinion  is  keyed  se- 
curely to  the  shaft.    If  we  wish  to  provide 
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for  backing-  the  tractor,  a  keyway  must  be 
cut  in  the-  countershaft  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  thickness  of  the  pin- 
ion, and  a  smooth  straight  key  set  in  se- 
curely, so  there  will  be  no  play.  The  cutting 
may  be  done  at  home  by  means  of  a  quar- 
ter-inch drill,  the  series  of  holes  being  care- 
fully sunk  in  exact  line  for  the  required 
depth,  and  then  dug  and  dressed  out  by 
means  of  a  cold-chisel  and  small  files.  Drive 
the  key  in  snugly  its  full  length  and  then 


Fig.  2. 


slip  the  pinion  upon  the  shaft  with  the  key- 
way  dressed  out  to  slide  easily  upon  the 
key  but  without  wabble.  To  the  pinion 
must  be  attached  a  shift-gear  collar  such 
as  can  easily  be  secured  from  a  mowing- 
machine  or  almost  anything  else  with  pro- 
vision for  shifting  a  gear-wheel.  Frequent- 
ly a  pinion  and  collar  cast  together  can  be 
secured. 

At  each  end  of  the  differential  shaft  we 
now  fit  a  sprocket-wheel  that  will  work  on 
a  chain  of  the  same  number  required  for 
the  bull-sprocket  on  the  main  drive-wheel 
of  the  tractor  described  in  the  last  number 
of  this  series.  Both  of  these  small  sprockets 
must  be  alike  in  size,  and  preferably  both 
should  be  mates  of  the  large  sprockets  in 
the  same  binders;  then  there  will  be  no 
question  about  everything  working  proper- 
ly and  in  absolute  step.  For  instance,  if 
we  get  our  two  drive-wheels  out  of  two 
old  Champion  binders,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  with  each  the  small  sprocket  over 
which  the  drive-chains  worked,  we  are  sure 
of  avoiding  possible  trouble  through  some 
little  difference  in  the  pitch  of  the  two 
wheels.  If  these  sprockets  are  one-third  the 
size  of  the  bull-sprockets  we  have  our  speed 
divided  by  three  again,  and  so  get  the  drive- 
wheel  rate  of  revolution  down  to  22  per 
minute,  which  will  be  found  fast  enough. 
If  the  difference  between  this  last  pair  of 
wheels  is  greater  or  less  than  three  to  one, 
we  must  vary  one  of  the  other  pairs  of 
gears  a  little  to  suit  the  occasion,  unless  we 
are  able  to  change  the  speed  of  the  engine 
or  remodel  our  own  ideals  as  to  speed.  In 
making  any  variations  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  it  is  better  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  driven  wheel  rather  than  to 
decrease  that  of  the  driving  pinion,  because 
there  is  more  tendency  to  cramp  and  bind 
in  the  smaller  diameters  of  wheels.  This 
rule  holds  good  alike  with  gear  and  sprock- 


et wheels,  and,  for  heavy  duty,  the  wheel 
that  gets  below  twelve  to  fifteen  teeth  must 
be_  considered  in  the  light  of  a  necessary 
evil  which  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
can  be  without  too  greatly  increasing  the 
size  of  the  larger  wheels. 

By  connecting  the  sprocket-wheel  on  the 
engine  with  the  countershaft  by  a  chain, 
and  attaching  the  two  sprocket-wheels  on 
the  differential  shaft  to  the  two  drive- 
wheels  of  the  tractor  in  the  same  manner, 


Fig.  3. 

we  now  have  in  Fig.  1  a  tractor  that  would 
move  forward  in  a  straight  line  whenever 
the  engine  is  running.  To  crank  the  en- 
gine, however,  we  would  have  to  move  the 
entire  tractor,  while  there  could  be  no  grad- 
ual picking  up  by  the  engine  of  the  load 
and  no  variation  of  speed.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible,  too,  to  change  direction, 
because  both  of  the  tractor  drive-wheels 
would  be  driven  forward  directly  from  the 
engine  at  equal  speed.  We  could  not  turn 
a  corner  without  sliding  the  wheels,  and 
would  find  the  tractor  \ery  hard  to  handle 
on  rough  ground. 

The  differential  permits  one  of  the  drive- 
wheels  to  turn  faster  than  the  other,  and 
one  of  some  sort  should  by  all  means  be 
used.  One  from  a  worn-out  steam-tractor 
is  occasionally  available  at  junk  prices, 
though  generally  the  differential  is  pretty 
well  worn  out  by  the  time  the  rest  of  the 
rig  is  useless ;  also  it  is  pretty  heavy  for  a 
light  tractor.  At  a  very  small  cost  an  auto- 
mobile differential  of  some  sort  can  gener- 
ally be  obtained  of  any 
garage  or  second-hand 
automobile  shop, 
though  often  these  are 
pretty  well  worn.  They 
answer  quite  well, 
when  in  fair  repair, 
for  a  tractor  up  to 
about  ten-horse  power. 
The  entire  shaft 
should  be  purchased 
•  together,  and  mounted 
in  the  place  shown  for 
the  differential  shaft, 
and  then  cut  to  lenglh. 
Probably  a  sprocket- 
wheel  will  have  to  be 
substituted  for  the  gear-pinion  on  the  coun- 
ter-shaft, and  a  chain-drive  be  used  between 
the  latter  and  the  differential. 


Fig.  4. — This  dou- 
ble-gear wheel  turns 
upon  its  shaft,  which 
need  not  turn.  The 
relative  speed  of  the 
forward  and  reverse 
motion  of  the  tractor 
depends  upon  the  rel- 
ative size  of  the  two 
members. 
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There  is  a  complete  and  very  fine  differ- 
ential set  on  the  market  which  may  be  pur- 
chased new  for  about  $18.  Very  small 
tractors  made  with  mowing-machine  drive- 
wheels  may  be  provided  with  a  fairly  good 
differential  by  retaining  the  compensating 
gearing  in  the  case  about  the  hubs  and  re- 
versing the  wheels.  The  differential  prob- 
lem can  also  be  gotten  around  by  building 
a  three-wheel  tractor,  with  but  one  wheel 
beliind,  and  that  the  drive-wheel.  One  good 
hea^^  binder-wheel  gives  a  pretty  good 
ground  grip  that  will  take  a  light  tractor 
over  most  places  about  an  apiary. 


Fig.  5. — One  of  the  two  sprocket-wheels  here 
shown  should  be  replaced  by  a  clutch-pulley,  and 
the  sprocket  attached  to  the  loose  member  of  the 
pulley. 


A  regular  tractor  differential  with  gear- 
drive  rim  is  shown  at  Fig.  2  and  a  sprocket 
drive  differential  at  Fig.  3.  The  ends  of 
the  shaft  upon  which  this  is  mounted  pro- 
ject beyond  the  frame  into  line  with  the 
bull-sprocket  wheel,  and  the  small  sprocket 
at  the  one  end  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  and  on 
the  other  to  the  sleeve  which  is  a  part  of  one 
bevel-gear  wheel  in  the  differential,  and 
which  runs  loosely  upon  the  shaft.  Small 
tractors  are  sometimes  built  with  drive- 
chain  to  but  one  of  the  bull-wheels.  Then 
no  differential  is  needed  as  the  free  wheel 
can  do  all  the  work  of  adjustment  in  turn- 
ing. On  rough  ground,  even  though  one 
gets  into  difficulty,  if  the  one  driving-wheel 
happens  to  drop  into  a  hole,  or  where  there 
is  poor  footing,  its  mate  is  not  harnessed  up 
to  help  it  out.  The  single  drive-wheel,  too, 
unless  placed  in  the  center,  puts  a  constant 
diagonal  strain  upon  the  whole  tractor. 

The  reversing  gear  is  simple — just  a 
double  gear-wheel  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and 
mounted  loosely  upon  a  shaft  under  the 
countershaft  pinion  with  which  its  larger 
member  meshes  when  the  sliding  pinion  of 
the  countershaft  is  slid  to  one  side  out  of 
mesh  with  the  differential  drive.  The  small 
member  of  the  double  gear  is  constantly  in 
mesh  with  the  under  side  of  the  differential 
drive.  When  the  countershaft  drive-pinion 
is  also  in  mesh  with  the  differential  it  is  out 
of  mesh  with  the  reverse  gear,  and  the  latter 
runs  as  an  idler,  receiving  its  motion  from 
the  differential  through  its  small  member. 
The  differential  then  is  running  in  the  di- 
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reetion  opposite  from  the  countershaft,  and 
the  reverse  gear  turns  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  differential  or  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  countershaft  pinion,  which  it 
does  not  touch.  All  meshing  gear-wheels, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  run  in  directions 
opposite  from  each  other.  When  the  coun- 
ter-shaft pinion  is  slid  out  of  mesh  with  the 
differential,  and  into  mesh  with  the  larger 
member  of  the  reverse  gear,  the  latter  is 
driven  by  it  in  the  direction  opposite  from 
that  of  the  pinion,  and,  in  turn,  through  its 
smaller  member,  drives  the  differential  in 
the  direction  opposite  from  itself  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  countershaft.  This 
reverses  the  direction  of  the  tractor. 

If  there  is  a  clutch-pulley  on  the  engine, 
no  other  will  be  needed  on  the  tractor,  the 
drive-sprocket  of  the  engine-shaft  being  se- 
cured to  the  loose  member  of  the  pulley. 
Then  the  clutch  can  be  thrown  out  and  the 
engine  started  in  the  usual  manner;  and, 
after  it  is  running,  the  clutch  can  be  grad- 
ually thrown  in.  Without  a  clutch  on  the 
engine  one  must  be  placed  upon  the  coun- 
tershaft, where  the  large  sprocket  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  and  the  sprocket  attached  to  the 
loose  member  of  the  clutch.  A  very  good 
light  clutch-pulley  can  be  purchased  for 
$10 ;  or,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  go  to  that 
expense,  a  belt  drive  can  be  substituted  for 
the  chain  drive  between  engine  and  counter- 
shaft; then  by  means  of  a  loose  belt  and 
tightener  the  load  can  be  thrown  off  and 
picked  up  very  nicely.  This  drive  is  not  as 
sure  in  wet  weather  nor  on  bad  roads  nor 
under  a  heavy  pull.  Sometimes  one  avoids^ 
a  breakdown  by  the  hitch  between  load  and 
engine  not  being  too  unyielding. 


Fig.  6. — By  using  the  old  bolt-holes  and  bracing- 
to  frame  of  casting,  an  absolutely  true  and  rigid- 
set  of  bearings  can  be  obtained. 


The  shafting  for  this  tractor  may  all  be 
found  in  old  binders  and  mowers,  as  good 
as  new.  Nearly  always  the  main  shaft  is 
IV2  inches.  Where  possible  to  accommodate 
the  gearing  to  it,  by  all  means  retain  the 
cast  boxings  and  frame,  or  as  much  of  them 
as  is  necessary  to  secure  a  good  unyielding 
anchorage  for  the  shafts.  A  frame  such  as 
shows  at  Fig.  6  may  require  a  little  more 
room  but  will  not  get  out  of  alignment,  and 
is  easily  secured  to  the  tractor  frame  by 
means  of  the  bolt-holes  and  the  irregular- 
ities of  form  against  which  bracing  can  be- 
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fitted.  Some  of  this  casting  might  be  cut 
away  with  a  hack-saw  or  file  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  gear  pinion  and  the  long  key- 
way  without  destroying  the  opportunities 
for  fastening  it  to  the  frame.  Often  the 
success  of  the  tractor  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  correct  alig-nment  and  perfect 
rigidity  as  on  the  selection  of  the  parts  and 
their  general  arrangement. 


This  completes  the  running  members  of 
the  tractor,  and  leaves  for  another  paper 
such  conveniences  as  the  steering  gear,  en- 
gine control,  and  a  variety  of  necessary 
trimmings,  together  with  a  few  words  re- 
garding some  of  the  more  useful  special 
attachments  needed  upon  the  ideal  tractor 
for  the  apiary. 

Harmonsburg,  Pa. 


AN  OFF  YEAR  IN  CUBA 

BY  FRANK  REIMANN 


Conditions  for  several  years  have  been 
unfavorable.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  no 
articles  from  Cuba.  In  the  United  States 
a  real  good  crop  is  expected  only  once  in 
twenty  years.  In  Cuba  it  is  about  once  in 
five  years.  For  instance,  1500  hives  of  bees 
in  an  extra  year  will  make  400  barrels  of 
50  gallons  each.  In  a  poor  year  they  would 
make  from  100  to  200  barrels  a  year.  The 
smallest  crop  I  had  in  ten  years  was  100 
barrels.  The  cause  of  the  poor  years  may 
be  a  dry  summer  or  cold  winter,  or  both. 
The  last  week  of  October  and  November 
were  so  cold  that  the  bees  made  very  little 
honey. 

This  summer  where  I  had  the  majority 
of  the  beeyards  it  was  very  dry,  only  about 
five  inches  of  rain  feU.  Sixty  inches  is  not 
an  extraordinary  rainfall  for  Cuba  for  a 
year.  I  have  only  one  beeyard  that  was  in 
condition  to  make  a  full  crop,  and  this  will 
not  be  over  three-fourths  now,  on  account 
of  the  great  drouth  and  cold. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  extracted 
honey  on  account  of  the  war,  last  winter  T 
purchased  10,000  sections  in  the  United 
States  to  raise  comb  honey  this  year.  By 
this  time  I  have  been  working  in  250  su- 
pers, and  I  think  these  sections  will  be  all 
completed  by  Christmas,  Our  main  crop, 
campanilla,  is  now  on.  I  am  using  three 
beeyards  to  fill  these  sections,  whereas  in  a 
good  season  one  yard  would  have  filled 
them. 

The  strained  honey  has  now  advanced  to 
35  cts.  a  gallon,  which  is  considered  good 
business  for  Cuba.  Our  honey  business  in 
Cuba  is  aknost  entirely  with  Germany. 
Four  years  ago  we  had  a  very  large  crop 
with  high  prices.  This  induced  quite  a 
large  number  of  natives  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. Now  with  three  bad  years  they  all 
want  to  sell  ont,  and  I  buy  these  bees  at  my 
own  price.  Their  bees  are  near  the  moun- 
tain near  Yara,  where  I  shall  be  located  in 
the  future.  My  business  between  Cauto 
and  Guamo  I  expect  to  seU  or  rent. 


There  is  help  in  abundance  here.  In  the 
honey  season  we  extract  one  beeyard  a  day. 
I  have  one  man  to  take  the  honey  from  the 
hives,  one  to  take  the  honey  into  the  house 
and  bring  the  empty  combs  back ;  two  wom- 
en to  uncap,  one  man  at  the  extractor,  one 
woman  to  cut  out  the  drone  or  old  combs, 
and  one  man  to  put  the  combs  back  in  the 
hives.  In  this  way  we  can  extract  a  barrel 
an  hour. 

The  beeyards  have  between  200  and  300 
hives.  I  find  that  300  Lives  should  be  the 
limit  in  one  yard  here.  I  pay  the  men  $1.25 
a  day,  and  the  women  50  cents. 

The  honey  business  is  in  a  decline  in 
Cuba.  As  a  beekeeper  makes  his  money 
from  bees  he  finds  other  opportunities  that 
will  pay  more  money.  For  instance,  in  the 
cattle  business  a  beekeeper  can  buy  a  cow 
here  for  $25  to  $30.  In  a  year  he  can  raise 
a  male  calf  which  will  bring  $20,  and  a 
female  will  bring  $15.  In  a  few  years  we 
can  have  a  very  substantial  way  to  make  a 
living.  I  know  various  beekeepers  who  be- 
gan here  about  fifteen  years  ago  have  now 
large  cattle-ranches  all  paid  for.  Sugar-cane 
is  getting  the  best  of  the  beekeeper.  Wher- 
ever a  new  sugar-miU  is  started  the  bee- 
keeper must  move  on,  as  our  principal 
source  of  honey  is  the  woods. 

A  person  intending  to  locate  in  a  foreign 
country  should  pass  some  time  with  an 
expert  beekeeper,  because  climates  are  dif- 
ferent, and  from  the  natives  it  is  impossible 
to  learn. 

We  have  honey  here  all  winter;  but  in 
the  summer  we  have  our  bad  seasons,  and 
at  the  same  time  these  bad  months  may  give 
a  surplus  of  honey.  One  beeyard  gave 
twenty-two  baiTcls  last  summer,  and  this 
summer  he  has  made  only  two  barrels. 

I  kept  bees  in  different  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  twenty  yeai^,  and  had  only 
two  good  seasons.  Surely  there  is  no  year 
here  when  one  could  not  make  a  good  lining 
in  the  bee  business  in  a  good  locality. 

Cauto  el  Paso,  Cuba. 
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Heads  of  Gram  from  Different  Fields 


I   ^ 

The  Backlot  Buzzer 

BY  J.  H.  DONAHEY 

It's  a  good  thing  she's  a  bee  or  the  -mother  queen 
would  lose  her  patience  taking  care  of  her  flock 
when  they  are  all  tucked  in  for  the  winter.  Remem- 
ber how  you  used  to  yell,  "  Mother,  make  these  kids 
behave;  they've  got  all  the  covers"? 


Did  They  Stop  Laying  for  Want  of  Pollen? 

Having  ten  years'  experience  in  handling  bees  I 
have  never  experienced  a  scarcity  of  pollen  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  six 
■weeks  or  more  that  my  queens — all  young  ones — 
stopped  laying.  I  also  tried  to  force  them  by  feed- 
ing, and  that  had  no  effect.  It  was  only  last  week 
that  I  came  to  a  decision  on  the  pollen  question. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  the  reason  the 
queens  stx)pped  laying  if  other  than  that  there  was 
no  pollen  in  the  hives,  and  also  how  to  save  them 
till  spring,  as  I  do  not  care  about  losing  a  single 
queen.  All  are  of  good  stock,  there  being  sixteen 
in  all.  I  had  thought  of  packing  all  in  large  single- 
row  tenement  hives  with  six  inches  of  leaves  or  shav- 
ings around  the  outside  of  the  hives,  and  filling  one 
comb  solid  with  rye  flour  and  putting  it  to  one  side 
of  the  cluster  to  form  a  division-board. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Samuel  K.  Johnson. 

[As  a  general  proposition,  all  queens  will  stop 
laying,  whether  young  or  old,  by  about  the  first  or 
middle  of  October.  Old  queens  will  stop  laying 
shortly  aftter  the  harvest  in  most  of  the  northern 
localities.  Much  will  depend  upon  whether  there  is 
a  fall  flow  from  asters  or  other  sources.  If  honey 
comes  in  from  natural  sources  queens  will  start  lay- 
ing and  will  keep  it  up  until  about  the  15th  of 
October,  or  about  the  time  that  cool  nights  begin  to 
come  on.  Young  queens — that  is,  queens  30  or  60 
days  old,  will  lay  very  much  better  than  old  ones. 


Perhaps  your  trouble  was  because  you  began  feeding 
too  late.  If  the  nights  are  cool,  queens  don't  lay 
much — pollen  or  no  pollen. 

In  the  case  you  have  here  cited,  it  is  not  altogeth- 
er clear  that  a  lack  of  pollen  was  the  reason  for 
the  queens  failing  to  lay,  .  As  a  general  thing  there 
will  be  a  little  pollen  in  some  of  the  combs  in  the 
hive;  and  if  the  bees  are  given  stimulative  feeding, 
if  no  honey  is  coming  in  from  natural  sources, 
queens  will  usually  start  laying,  providing  they  are 
young  enough.  Old  queens  may  not  lay,  even  if 
they  are  fed,  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Your  scheme  of  packing  in  long  rows  is  good;  but 
if  your  colonies  are  not  strong  you  will  have  to 
unite  until  they  are.  This  may  mean  the  sacrifice 
of  some  queens. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  giving  artificial 
pollen  in  the  combs  that  will  give  any  satisfactory 
results. — Ed.  ] 


Devil's  Paint-brush,  or  Orange  Hawkweed 

I  should  like  to  find  out  about  a  weed  we  have 
here.  It  is  an  annual,  and  is  known  as  "  Devil's 
paint-brush,"  or  orange  hawkweed.  The  pastures, 
old  meadows,  and  roadsides  are  red  with  it  the  last 
two  weeks  in  June,  and  the  bees  seem  to  like  it 
better  than  clover.  The  pollen  is  a  dark-orange  col- 
or, and  the  honey  water-white  and  quite  heavy  and 
thick.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  fact 
about  the  weed.    Can  you  give  me  any  information? 

Laurens,  N.  Y.  C.  L.  Williams. 

[We  referred  this  inquiry  to  Mr.  John  H.  Lovell, 
who  replies  as  follows. — Ed.] 

Orange  hawkweed,  "  Devil's  paint-brush,"  or 
"  Grim  the  collier,"  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try "from  Europe  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
The  botanical  name  is  Rieracium  aurantiacum  L. 
It  is  a  pernicious  weed,  rapidly  spreading  in  sandy 
soil,  and  driving  out  the  pasture  grasses;  but  the 
flowers  are  showy,  and  it  is  sometimes,  I  believe, 
cultivated  for  ornament.  I  have  it  growing  in  my 
grounds,  and  it  occurs  wild  in  the  fields,  but  is  not 
well  adapted  to  our  heavy  clay  soil.  Bees  visit  it  to 
some  extent — chiefly,  I  think,  for  pollen,  and  I 
regard  it  as  of  little  value  as  a  honey-plant.  It 
may  yield  nectar  more  freely,  possibly,  in  New  York, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Williams  is 
mistaken  in  thinking  he  obtained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water-white  honey  from  this  source. 

Waldoboro,  Me.  John  H,  Lovell. 


Concerning  the  Net- weight  Law 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  concern- 
ing the  net-weight  law.  Is  it  necessary  to  stamp 
the  net  weight  and  label  each  i/^  lb.  (6V2  oz.)  tum- 
bler of  extracted  honey,  or  stamp  the  net  weight  or 
label  each  i/4-lb.  tumbler  when  shipped  to  Ohio,  or 
.just  stamp  the  net  weight,  or  label  each  case  or 
barrel  of  them  as  the  case  may  be? 

Brooksville,  Ky.  Adam  Kalb. 

[It  will  be  necessary  to  mark  the  net  weight  on 
each  half-pound  package  of  honey.  Marking  the  net 
weight  on  each  case  or  barrel  would  not  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  federal  law.  If  each  package  of 
honey  weighs  6%  ounces  it  will  not  be  proper  to 
mark  it  one-half  pound.  If  the  honey  weighs  only  5 
ounces,  for  example,  it  will  have  to  be  marked  5 
ounces ;  but  it  would  not  be  permissible  for  you  to 
mark  a  package  17  ounces,  because  that  would  be 
contrary  to  the  ruling.  You  would  have  to  mark 
it  1  lb.  and  1  oz.  Any  thing  that  weighs  under  one 
pound  should  be  marked  in  terms  of  ounces. — Ed.] 
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Spreading  Brood 

For  years  I  have  followed  with  excellent  results 
the  advice  of  Doolittle  on  spreading  brood.  My  rule 
is  never  to  spread  a  brood-nest  till  I  have*  four 
combs  of  brood.  Why?  Because  there  are  not 
enough  bees  to  cover  extra  brood  space.  I  never 
shift  the  pollen  combs,  for  they  are  as  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  colony  as  the  honey.  My 
arrangement  is  as  follows : 

Pollen 
Brood 
Brood 

Old  comb  filled  with  honey 
Brood 
Brood 
PoUen 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  page  883,  November  1,  quoting 
Mr.  Doolittle,  who  says,  page  750,  September  15, 
"  Any  comb  that  is  to  be  put  between  combs  of 
brood  should  be  full  of  honey,  and  that  honey  pref- 
erably sealed,  adds  that  he  would  thank  no  one  for 
retarding  the  work  of  his  queen  in  any  such  man- 
ner. He  says  spreading  brood  should  never  be  done 
unless  conditions  are  such  as  to  induce  the  queen 
to  fill  an  inserted  comb  in  24  to  48  hours. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  comment  is  misleading,  Doolittle 
does  not  mean  the  honey  is  to  be  sealed  when  in- 
serted in  the  hive.  What  he  undoubtedly  means  is 
a  well-ripened  comb  of  honey,  for  he  says  further 
on,  "The  cappings  to  the  cells  should  be  broken  by 
passing  a  knife  flatwise  over  them  before  the  comb 
is  inserted  between  the  frames  of  brood." 

What  happens  when  an  old  comb  of  bruised  hon- 
ey is  given  to  a  colony  of  four  combs  of  brood  and 
two  of  honey  ?  The  bees  at  once  set  to  work  to 
clean  up  the  bruised  honey;  and  in  moving  the 
honey  the  queen  is  offered  more  food,  with  the  re- 
sult of  more  eggs.  Meanwhile  the  bees  have  been 
busy  polishing  and  cleaning  the  center  frame,  leav- 
ing an  arc  of  honey  ideal  to  the  bees  for  an  early 
brood-nest.  The  old  comb  with  its  numerous  layers 
of  cocoons  is  warmer  than  a  thin  new  comb,  and 
retains  the  animal  heat — vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  brood-nest  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  four 
comhs  of  brood  are  daily  giving  more  nurse  bees 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  increase  of  eggs,  etc., 
and,  as  Doolittle  says,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  gain 
in  time,  but  unless  we  want  this  gain  in  time  it 
may  prove  better  to  see  to  it  in  autumn  that  there 
are  "  millions  of  honey  at  our  house,"  and  leave 
the  rest  to  the  bees.  Joseph  Gray. 


A  Simple  Four-colony  Winter  Case 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  winter  case  which 
Irvin  Ware,  of  Chesaning,  Michigan,  a  partner  of 
mine  in  the  bee  business,  built  for  our  bees.  I 
helped  to  pack  them  before  I  came  up  here  this 
fall. 

First  he  makes  a  bottom-board  about  eight  inches 
longer  than  the  length  of  the  hive,  and  then  makes 
sides  and  ends  about  four  inches  higher.  These  are 
all  put  together  with  clamps.  This  gives  four 
inches  room  for  packing  on  both  sides  and  ends, 
and  over  the  top. 

There  is  an  alighting-board  six  or  eight  inches 
wide.  Slats  half  an  inch  thick  are  nailed  on  the 
bottom-board,  and  the  hive  rests  on  these.  A  four- 
inch  board  laid  flat  on  these  slats  at  the  front  of 
the  hive  holds  up  the  packing  material  and  permits 
the  bees  to  pass  in  and  out. 

When  the  hives  were  all  packed,  and  the  cases 
clamped  together,  we  covered  them  with  tar  paper. 
With  this  kind  of  wintjer  case  we  can  leave  them 
packed  just  as  long  as  we  wish  in  the  spring,  as 
they  rest  on  these  stands  winter  and  summer,  the 
bottom-boards  resting  on  blocks  and  stones. 

These  colonies  winter  facing  eastward,  on  the 
east  side  of  ten  acres  of  a  thick  wood.  There  is  a 
little  rise  in  the  land  just   east  of  the  bees  that 


protects  them  from  the  east  winds,  and  the  wood 
protects  them  from  the  west.  I  have  never  noticed 
much  trouble  from  the  bees  drifting. 

Aitkin,  Minn.  WiLLiAM  CkaiQ. 


The  Net-weight  Law  and  Its  Application 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  net-weight  law  of  New 
Jersey?  If  not,  where  can  I  get  it?  The  groceries 
here  are  selling  honey  without  being  stamped.  I 
have  told  them  it  will  have  to  be  stamped,  and  they 
say,  "  No,  we  don't  sell  it  by  the  pound.  We  sell 
it  by  the  box."  Now,  have  they  a  right  to  sell  it 
that  way?    Whom  can  I  write  to,  to  stop  itt 

Monroe,  N.  J.  JoH-.  K.  Kimble. 

[Unless  your  ovm  state  has  a  net-weight  law  of 
its  own,  independent  of  the  federal  law,  the  grocer 
is  not  compelled  to  mark  the  net  weight  on  the  sec- 
tion, neither  is  any  local  beekeeper.  But  any  gro- 
cer or  beekeeper,  or  any  one  else,  in  fact,  who 
attempts  to  send  a  shipment  of  comb  honey  into  an- 
other state  must  mark  every  section  with  the  mini- 
mum net  weight  on  the  section  itself. — Ed.] 


Onion  Juice  a  Remedy  for  Bee-stings 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  anybody  besides 
our  family  and  friend  have  ever  tried  onion  juice 
as  a  remedy  for  stings.  Our  experience  has  been 
this — that  if  the  sting  is  immediately  and  carefully 
removed,  and  if  a  slice  of  raw  onion  is  gently  press- 
ed and  worked  over  the  punctured  skin,  all  pain 
ceases  in  about  ten  minutes-,  and  little  or  no  swelling 
follows.    The  relief  is  immediate. 

If  a  small  piece  of  ice  is  put  on  the  slice  of  on- 
ion, and  the  whole  bound  to  the  affected  part  with 
a  strip  of  cloth,  the  effect  is  even  better;  but  ordi- 
narily a  drop  or  two  of  fresh  juice  squeezed  from 
the  onion  slice  will  do  the  business  with  me,  if  the 
application  is  immediate.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  others  have  to  say  about  this  cure  for  a  bee- 
sting.  The  whole  credit  for  the  cure  belongs  to  my 
wife.  J.  RowE  Webster. 

Lexington,  Mass. 

[Any  cooling  application,  whether  it  be  snow,  ice, 
mud,  a  wet  rag,  or  slice  of  an  onion,  would  tend  to 
relieve  the  pain  from  a  sting.  The  pain  will  usu- 
ally be  gone  in  ten  minutes  any  way.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  the  juice  of  an  onion  itself. 
As  a  general  thing  the  puncture  made  by  a  sting  is 
so  very  minute  that  it  is  entirely  closed  when  a 
slight  swelling  takes  place.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  any  remedial  agent  into  the  wound  itself 
unless  it  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a  lance  or 
knife. — Ed.] 


Borax  Exterminates  Roaches 

WTien  I  took  charge  of  the  Kanawha  County  In- 
firmary the  kitchen,  dining-room,  toilet-rooms,  and 
the  whole  building,  as  well  as  the  superintendent's 
residence,  was  creeping  with  roaches.  I  took  pow- 
dered borax,  sprinkled  it  along  the  steam-pipes, 
around  the  sinks  and  commodes,  from  the  basement 
to  attic.  In  two  weeks  not  a  roach  was  to  be  found, 
either  dead  or  alive,  and  they  have  not  returned  to 
this  date.  The  roaches  had  been  in  the  buildings 
for  ten  years. 

Institute,  W.  Va.  M.  K.  Malcolm. 


Hornets  Puncture  the  Grapes  and  the  Bees 
Suck  the  Juices 

Referring  to  the  editorial  in  the  November  15th 
issue,-!  have  been  watching  this  matter  very  closely, 
and  find  that  hornets,  wasps,  and  yellow- jackets 
often  puncture  the  grapes,  and  then  the  bees  get 
busy  on  the  damaged  fruit.  If  I  were  on  a  jury  I 
would  say  that  bees  are  not  guilty,  for  they  are 
harmless  so  far  as  sound  fruit  is  concerned. 

Cabot,  Pa.  W.  F.  Ebeet. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Editor 


THE  WAR^  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  INTEMPER- 
ANCE, 

The  sermon  below  was  preached  by  Rev. 
H.  S.  Fritsch,  for  his  congregation  here  in 
Medina,  on  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  10.  Of 
course  I  wavS  present,  and,  on  account  of 
my  deafness,  I  sat  close  to  the  speaker. 
YoLi  may  be  sure  I  gave  two  or  three 
hearty  amens.  As  you  go  along  you  can 
imagine,  each  of  you  individually,  where 
my  araens  occurred. 

May  God  help  us  to  learn  speedily  the 
lesson  he  is  striving  to  teach  us,  and  that 
peace  and  good  will  may  take  the  place  of 
death  and  devastation, 

SOME  I^ESSONS  THAT  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  IS  TEACH- 
ING THE  WORLD. 

Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee. — 
Psalm  72:10. 

The  most  significant  event  of  modern  times  is  the 
war  now  being  waged  in  Europe.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  to  interpret  the  movements  and 
happenings  of  the  day  in  their  relation  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

In  our  boyhood  days,  when  we  were  guilty  of 
some  particular  piece  of  folly  our  elders  used  to 
philosophize  for  us  and  say,  "  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
you  I  "  If  we  climbed  up  on  the  woodshed  in  order 
from  that  lofty  height  to  survey  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  world,  and  lost  our  equilibrium,  and  rolled 
gracefully  and  disgracefully  down  the  shed's  sloping 
roof,  landing  upon  the  woodpile  below  with  various 
and  sundry  bumps  and  bruises,  our  elders  would 
say,  "Now  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you!"  If  we 
banqueted  in  the  shade  of  the  old  apple-tree,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  our  illustrious  first  forefather  who 
tasted  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  then  came  into  the 
presence  of  our  eiders  contorted  out  of  all  semblance 
of  boyish  shape,  imploring  for  a  copious  draught  of 
Dr.  Perry  Davis'  Pain  Killer,  we  were  told,  "  Now 
let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  I  "  If  witlhin  our  breast 
we  felt  .surging  and  seething  an  impulse  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  and,  fol- 
lowing our  Napoleonic  and  Alexandrian  impulses 
for  conquest  we  sallied  and  sailed  forth  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  to  civilization,  and  returned  to  our 
parental  home  with  blackened  eye  and  gory  nose, 
we  were  told,  "  Now  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  I  " 

Nations,  like  boys,  learn  by  experience.  Nations, 
like  boys,  too,  perpetrate  their  follies.  The  perpetra- 
tion of  a  folly  is  not  so  reprehensible;  it  is  the  per- 
petuation of  a  folly  that  is  criminal  and  suicidal. 
Nations,  like  boys,  decline  and  degenerate  when  they 
do  not  permit  their  follies  to  teach  them  salubrious 
lessons.  Nations,  like  boys,  progress  and  advance 
when  they  do  permit  their  follies  to  become  lessons. 

To  every  unprejudiced  mind  the  European  War 
appears  a  colossal  and  consummate  piece  of  folly. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the 
nations  raged  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves in  battle  array  without  knowing  what  they 
were  raging  over  or  why  they  are  setting  themselves 
in  array!  Were  it  not  so  tragic,  one  might  say,  as 
the  Yiddishers  do.  "It  is  to  laugh!"  "He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  I  "  A  colossal,  a 
consummate  human  folly  is  this  modern  war!  The 
nations  climbed  the  woodshed  of  arrogant  material- 
ism, and  have  tumbled  disgracefully  down!  They 
gorged  themselves  with  the  forbidden  fruit  of  land 
and  sea  grabbing,   and  have  become  contorted  by 


painful  convulsions!  They  adopted  political  pro- 
grams of  militarisms  and  navalism,  and  have  be- 
come bruised  and  broken  and  battered  and  beaten 
at  their  own  game!  Polly  of  follies!  And  over 
against  the  war-racked  and  war-wrecked  nations 
stands  parental  Christian  Civilization  and  says, 
"  Now  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you!  " 

V/hat  the  ultimate  and  supreme  lesson  of  this  war 
will  be,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  until  it  has 
been  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  But  there  are 
already  several  lessons  which  stand  out,  and  it  is 
these  of  which  I  Avish  to  speak  tonight. 

I.  I  think  that,  above  everything,  the  present  war 
is  teaching  the  world  the  lesson  of  the  folly  of  in- 
teynperance.  Today  in  practically  all  of  the  great 
belligerent  countries  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Joel,  chapter  1,  verses  5  and  6: 

Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep ;  and  wail,  all  ye 
drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  the  sweet  wine;  for  it 
is  cut  off  from  your  mouth.  For  a  nation  is  come 
up  upon  my  land,  strong,  and  without  number;  his 
teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  h©  hath  the  jaw- 
teeth  of  a  lioness. 

"  Not  Germany,"  recently  said  a  great  English 
statesman,  "  not  Germany,  but  alcohol,  is  England's 
greatest  enemy."  Russia  put  the  ban  on  vodka. 
The  kaiser  of  Germany  took  his  stand  against  lager 
beer,  and  all  of  the  other  belligerent  nations  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  are  following  the  footsteps 
of  these  three  illustrious  examples. 

It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  world  with  a 
terrific  and  tremendous  emphasis  that  intemperance 
is  a  threefold  liability  to  a  nation  at  war. 

1.  Intemperance  is  a  physical  liability. 

The  time  was  when  athletes  believed  that  alcohol 
constituted  a  physical  asset.  The  prize-fighter  took  a 
number  of  drinks  before  he  entered  the  ring,  because 
he  believed  that  the  stimulant  would  increase  his 
chances  for  success.  The  baseball  player  believed 
Ijhat  whisky  was  a  faithful  ally  in  the  winning  of 
the  game.  In  races,  whether  by  foot  or  boat  or 
bicycle,  it  was  believed  that  a  couple  of  drinks 
increased  the  chancer  for  success.  But  the  athletic 
world  has  learned  itis  folly,  and  alcohol  is  taboo. 

So,  also,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  alcohol  was 
an  asset  in  war.  Perhaps  this  was  true  to  some 
extent  in  the  old  regimx.  It  may  have  been  in  the 
day  when  men  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
SAvord  or  bayonet,  that  whisky  created  a  certain 
frenzy  of  abandonment  which  may  have  had  its 
valne.  But  today  warfare  is  largely  conducted  by 
machinery,  and  requires  skill  and  precision.  The 
man  who  operates  the  modern  engines  of  war  needs 
clearness  of  mind  and  accuracy  of  eye  and  steadiness 
of  muscle;  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  alcohol 
is  tremendously  treacherous  in  these  respects. 

The  talk  of  ouf  nation  today  is  military  prepared- 
ness. I  shall  have  something  to  say  concerning  this 
a  little  later,  but  just  here  beg  to  say  that  I  fear 
our  statesmen  are  beginning  wrong  end  to.  The 
very  best  move  that  our  nation  could  make  in  the 
way  of  national  preparedness  would  be  to  close  up 
every  saloon  in  the  country  I 

2.  Alcohol  has  proven  to  be  a  financial  liaiiUty 
in  war. 

War  costs  money.  It  is  a  drain  upon  the  property 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Intemperance  produces 
poverty.  An  impoverished  nation  finds  it  hard  to 
secure  credit.  "  The  nation  that  is  drunken  shall 
come  to  poverty,"  and  a  poverty-stricken  nation 
stands  no  show  in  warfare. 

3.  Intemperance  is  an  economic  liability  in  war. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  citing  Germany 

and  England  as  examples.  Both  of  these  nations 
have  far  more  people  upon  their  soil  than  the  prod- 
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ucts  of  their  soil  will  feed.  Therefore  they  must 
depend  for  theii'  existence  upon  the  importation  of 
foodstuffs.  Ensrland  knows  that  this  is  true  of  Ger- 
many, therefore  England  established  a  blockade 
around  Germany  to  keep  foodstuffs  from  reaching 
her  enemy.  Germany  knows  that  this  is  true  of 
England,  therefore  Germany  conducts  a  submarine 
warfare  of  destructiou  against  vessels  carrying  food- 
stuffs to  Eiigland.  This  makes  it  necessary  that 
every  ounce  of  grain  raised  in  both  countries  be 
carefully  con;  erved.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  alluring 
advertisements  of  brewers  and  distillers,  the  food 
value  of  beer  and  whisky  might  just  as  well  be 
burned  or  buried.  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  sheer  starvation,  it  is  becoming  necessary  for 
the  belligerent  nation  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of 
grain  by  forbidding  or  limiting  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

So  intemperance  is  proving  itself  a  terrible  liabil- 
ity in  warfare.  It  makes  the  soldier  incompetent 
and  inefficient,  it  impoverishes  the  people  so  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  financial  strain  of  the  war  tax, 
it  destroys  the  products  of  the  soil  so  that  the 
people  are  in  danger  of  starvation.  No  wonder  that 
the  great  belligerent  nations  of  Europe  have  latterly 
become  ardent  prohibitionists!  God  grant  that 
America  may  learn  the  lesson  before  it  has  to  be 
beaten  into  her  witih  the  sword! 

II,  The  Avar  is  also  teaching  the  world  the  folly 
of  armaments.  The  world  is  learning  the  truth  of 
the  statement  long  ago  made  in  the  33d  Psalm, 
verses  16  and  17 : 

There  is  no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  a  host: 
a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  great  strength.  A 
horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety;  neither  doth  he 
deliver  any  by  his  great  power. 

A  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety,  so  is  a  trench, 
so  is  a  Krupp  gun,  so  is  a  battleship,  so  is  .i  zeppe- 
lin. 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  pulpit  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  present  discussion  of  pre- 
paredness in  our  country.  That  is  rather  a  political 
question,  and  must  be  fought  out  by  the  politicians. 
It  behooves  every  American,  however,  to  consider 
how  much  of  the  present  agitation  is  jingoism  and 
how  much  of  it  is  inspired  by  the  big  interests  who 
have  guns  and  uniforms  and  battlehips  for  sale. 
But  there  is  a  deep  philosophy  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  preparedness  which  is  truly  in  the  province 
of  the  pulpit,  and  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  text 
that  I  have  just  quoted: 

There  is  no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  a 
host :  a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  great 
strength.  A  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety,  neither 
doth  he  deliver  any  by  his  great  power. 

Why  is  a  horse  a  vain  thing  for  safety  ?  Simply 
becaiise  the  other  fellow  will  get  a  horse  too,  and 
then  you  will  have  to  get  two  horses;  then  he  will 
get  two;  then  you'll  get  three  horses;  and  he'll  get 
three  also.  Then  you  will  get  a  chariot  to  hitch  to 
your  horses ;  and  he  will  hitch  his  horses  to  chariots. 
You  will  build  a  battleship,  then  the  enemy  builds  a 
battleship  just  a  little  bigger  than  yours.  Then  you 
niust  throw  your  battleship  upon  the  scrap-heap  and 
build  one  bigger  tban  his.  Then  he  will  throw  his 
battleship  upon  the  junk-pilo  and  build  one  bigger 
than  yours.  Verily,  a  battleship  is  a  vain  thing  for 
safety. 

Why  is  no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  a  host  ? 
Because  the  other  king  will  also  get  a  bigger  multi- 
tude of  a  host,  then  the  first  king  must  draft  more 
men  into  service;  and  the  second  king,  discovering 
that  his  host  is  now  comparatively  a  handful,  drafts 
still  more  men  into  service.  And  thus  the  process 
goes  on  and  on. 

The  present  Europetai  War  is  surely  going  to 
teach  the  world  the  lesson  that  every  armament  is 
a  vain  thing  for  safety. 

Universal    disarmament   is    coming,    not   by  the 


efforts  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  war,  but  by 
the  machinations  and  manipulations  and  maneuver- 
ing of  the  warriors.  "Surely  thou  makest  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  thee,"  and  disarmament  is  coming 
by  the  very  efforts  of  those  who  advocate  armament ! 

This  is  the  wa>  the  process  will  work  itself  out: 
Battleship  after  battleship  must  be  thrown  upon  the 
scrap-heap  as  each  nation  in  turn  builds  a  bigger  or 
more  effective  ship ;  cannon  nfter  cannon  must  be 
consigned  to  the  junk-pile  as  each  nation  designs  a 
more  effective  instrument  of  slaughter.  The  process 
will  go  on  draining  the  treasury  of  the  nation  and 
emptying  the  purses  of  the  people  until  there  will 
be  no  men  left  to  cultivate  the  fields  and  do  the 
nation's  work,  and  in  sheer  self-defense  the  uatioji 
will  have  to  send  its  soldiers  home. 

But  this  disarmament  will  not  take  place  next 
week,  nor  yet  next  year.  For  some  time  to  come, 
at  least,  the  nations  now  engaged  in  warfare  will 
manufacture  more  and  more  armaments  and  draft 
n\ore  and  more  men  into  service.  Inevitably  the 
neutral  nations  w-iU  feel,  in  self-defense,  that  they 
must  do  likewise,  and  doubtless  this  is  the  part  of 
wisdom.  If  a  bunch  of  hoodlums  were  clubbing 
each  other  on  the  street,  the  innocent  by-stander 
would  be  foolish  not  to  supply  himself  with  a  club 
for  self-defense  should  the  hoodlums  attack  him — 
though  perhaps  he  ought  not  be  an  innocent  by- 
stander. Ke'd  better  be  a  by-walker  and  leave  the 
hoodlums  to  club  it  out  among  themselves.  But  it 
would  be  folly  for  America  not  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  self-defense  should  the  maniacs  across  the 
waters  get  after  us.  So  it  will  inevitably  come 
about  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  mihtarism, 
not  only  in  America  but  in  all  the  neutral  nations 
of  the  world.  But  all  this  will  be  but  transient  and 
temporary.  When  the  war  is  over,  and  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  shall  have  died,  and  the  hatred 
and  the  heat  shall  have  cooled,  then  the  nations  will 
settle  down  and  calmly  consider  the  whole  matter, 
and  it  Avill  inevitably  follow  that  there  will  result 
international  disarmament,  because  the  nations  will 
have  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  truth,  long  ago 
spoken  by  divine  inspiration,  that  armaments  are 
vain  for  safety. 

III.  Of  chief  importance,  however,  is  the  third 
lesson  that  will  surely  be  learned,  the  lesson  of  the 
felly  of  theoretical  religion. 

This  war  has  been  called  the  "  collapse  of  Chris- 
tianity.' It  is  not  the  collapse  of  Christianity,  but 
it  is  the  collapse  of  a  false  Christianity.  It  is  not 
the  collapse  of  the  Christianity  tJbat  Jesus  taught, 
but  it  is  the  collapse  of  the  Christianity  that  the 
church  has  taught. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all  of  the  belhger- 
ent  countries  the  progress  of  the  war  has  been 
marked  bv  great  religious  revivals.  Superficial  ob- 
servers clap  their  hands  at  this  and  say,  '■  Behold, 
there  is  at  least  some  good  coming  out  of  this  war. 
Behold  the  revivals  that  are  taking  place."  Bat 
before  thev  clap  their  hands  too  vigorously  it  might 
be  well  to  investigate  just  what  is  being  revived. 
In  Germany  there  is  a  great  revival  of  prayer.  So 
far  so  good !  But  what  is  the  burden  of  the  prayer  ? 
"  actt  strafe  England !  "  "  God  punish  England  i 
God  punish  England!  "  In  England  there  is  a  great 
revival  of  religion,  and  the  squabbles  which  have 
disturbed  the  theological  circles  over  there  are  quite 
forgotten  in  the  unity  of  consecration;  but,  alas!  it 
is  a  consecration  to  hatred!  There  is  a  revival  of 
religion  in  the  belligerent  countries,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  not  the  revival  of  the  reUgion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  of  Joshua;  not  of  Calvary,  but  of  Canaan! 

This  revival  of  traditional  religion  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  revival  of  armamentation  which  we  have  just 
noted.  But  when  the  frenzy  of  hatred  is  cooled 
down,  and  the  Christians  of  the  various  countries 
come 'together  again  in  council,  they  will  begin  to 
ask  themselves,  "  Why  was  it  that  our  Christianity 
did  not  have  power  enough  to  keep  us  from  fighting 
each  other?  "    And,  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in 
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lijaveu,  the  answer  will  be  thut  it  was  because  our 
Christianity  was  not  Christian  I 

The  simple  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  per- 
verted into  a  sj'stem  of  theology.  Forms  and  for- 
mulas, rites  and  rituals,  creeds  and  confessions, 
organs  and  organizations,  signs  and  sacraments, 
have  been  substituted  by  the  church  in  place  of  the 
simple  ethii-al  philosophy  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  accepted  orthodox  Christianity  of  the 
day  could  not  and  would  not  prevent  the  European 
War;  but  the  Christianity  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  epitomized  in  the  Golden  Rule,  could  have 
and  would  have  prevented  the  war.  And  surely  in 
those  calm  days  which  are  coming  after  the  con- 
flict, there  will  be  a  revival  of  real  religion.  Forms 
and  formulas,  rites  and  rituals,  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, organs  and  organizations,  signs  and  sacra- 
ments will  be  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap,  and  the 
Golden  Rule  of  Christ  will  be  placed  upon  the  moral 
throne  of  the  world  I  Already  here  and  there  above 
the  shouting  and  the  tumult  there  is  heard  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  speaking  in  the  language  of  ancient 
Micah: 

Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jehovah,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  high  God?  Shall  I  come  before 
him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  a  year  old? 
Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give 
my  first-born  for  my  transgressions,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  hath  showed  thee, 
O  man,  what  is  good:  and  what  doth  Jehovah  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  kind- 
ness, and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God? 

O  foolish  Christian  church!  let 'it  be  a  lesson  to 
you!  Your  traditional  orthodoxy  has  been  weighed 
m  the  balances  and  found  wanting!  Shamefully 
powerless  have  your  creeds  and  confessions  proven 
themselves  in  this  world  woe!  Away  with  your  im- 
potent theoretical  theology,  and  enthrone  the  potent 
teaching  of  the  Master: 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
jou,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

'><><<<><><'ii>>"><iii>>iiiiNiii!iiiiiiiiiii!!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiUfflmii!ia^^ 


CAN  A  CHRISTIAN  WITH  A  CLEAR  CONSCIENCE 
GO  TO  WAR? 

The  letter  below  is  from  an  old  and  valu- 
ed friend.  As  you  will  notice  by  the  date, 
it  came  some  time  ago.  Read  it  and  ponder 
over  it  as  I  have  done. 

Dear  FHend : — This  is  from  the  father  of  Wesley 
Foster,  who  used  to  read  with  delight  and  profit  the 
old  American  Bee  Journal  and  Novice's  articles. 
Pardon  me  if  I  suggest  a  few  thoughts  that  seem 
i'liportant  at  the  present  time.  The  worldwide  war 
still  rages,  and  Christians  of  all  these  nations  have 
no  clear  and  effectual  protest  or  explanation,  nor 
any  remedy  to  offer.  For  nearly  50  years  I  have 
been  led  to  think  the  gospel  remedy  is  not  in  itself 
at  fault.  We  have  all  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
tlie  sermon  on  the  mount;  but  in  our  practice  we 
have  set  it  at  naught — made  its  vital  force  void  by 
our  traditions  of  patriotism — our  law-an.d-ordetr 
ideas  and  our  military  sentiments.  We  have  vainly 
supposed  that  men  would,  by  and  by,  put  up  the 
sword;  but  to-day  scarcely  a  man  in  a  million  dare 
confess  his  belief  in  a  gospel  that  forbids  war. 
There  is  no  conscience  regarding  the  taking  of  hu- 
man life  in  war.  We  hear  no  testimonies  to-day 
like  those  of  early  Christians  who  declared,  "  I  am 
a  Christian;  I  cannot  fight.  I  cannot  fight,  even  if 
I  die." 


I  can  think  of  no  stand  that  we  could  take  to-day 
which  would  be  more  pleasing  to  God  and  our  Sav- 
ior than  a  calm,  persistent  refusal  to  take  any  part 
in  the  bloody  conflict  now  raging.  Such  counsel 
may  appear  foolish,  coming  from  a  grandpa  who  is 
too  old  to  be  in  the  ranks.  But  why  should  our 
extreme  age  exempt  us  ?  We  have  lived  long ;  our 
race  is  nearly  run;  our  lifework  is  about  finished. 
The  Avorld  can  better  spare  us  than  the  young  men 
with  growing  families.  Surely  it  is  wrong  for  any 
nation  to  call  sucli  citizens  to  the  ranks  of  slaughter. 
God  never  intended  to  bless  such  a  murderous  sacri- 
fice. Surely  a  young  man  may  claim  a  right  to  ful- 
fill his  mission  by  building  a  home  and  leaving  a 
goodly  number  of  his  little  ones  to  bless  the  world. 
Don't  tell  me  we  are  to  obey  rulers  when  they  call 
to  arms.  Rather  let  us  say  in  faith,  "  Whether  we 
ought  to  obey  God  or  men,  judge  ye."  See  Acts  4: 
19.  For  nearly  2000  years  we  have  tried  profession 
without  practice;  but  now  it  is  up  to  us  to  practice 
what  we  profess,  and  give  God  a  chance  to  work 
miracles  by  protecting  his  own,  even  those  who  are 
willing  and  obedient.  Some  of  our  heroic  mission- 
aries take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  work  won- 
ders until  the  merchant  ships  land  their  traders, 
backed  by  Avarships,  and  military  ideas  creep  in  and 
sow  seeds  of  distrust,  and  the  pure  gospel  of  peace 
becomes  tarnished. 

What  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  ?  EVen  when  the  mob 
crowded  about  him  he  could  have  called  for  legions 
of  protecting  angels  for  himself  and  his  cause  (this 
lust  more  dear  to  him  than  life)  ;  but  he  chose  rath- 
er what  we  to-day  cannot  fully  understand — that  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual. 

You  and  I  should  have  some  timely  counsel  to 
offer  our  children,  even  true  words — "  wisdom  from 
above,"  the  kind  that  is  "first  pure,  then  peaceable." 
Has  not  the  experience  of  years  shown  us  the  value 
of  the  gospel  in  all  the  lesser  evils?  and  are  we  not 
called  upon  to  declare  our  belief  that,  when  rightly 
applied  to  this  age-old  wounds  of  the  nations  it  will 
cure  that  also?  We  shall  not  see  the  triumph  of 
Christ  until  his  followers  cease  their  present-day 
hypocrisy.  We  must,  regardless  of  what  others  do, 
live,  practice,  and  teach  what  Jesus  taught,  and  was 
willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for.  Martyrs  of  that 
sort  are  not  many,  but  are  notably  such  as  do  not 
die  fighting  with  the  weapons  of  war  in  their  hands. 

Twin  Falls,  Ida.,  Nov.  28.         A.  F.  Foster. 

After  reading  the  above  I  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  stand  by  our  good  brother  and 
say,  "  I  cannot  consent  to  raise  my  hand 
against  my  fellow-man,"  or  declare,  "  I  am 
a  Christian.  I  cannot  fight,  even  if  I  die." 
But  when  T  consider  further,  how  about 
defending  the  home,  the  wife,  and  the  chil- 
dren? I  have  before  asked  the  question  if 
we  should  knowingly  let  counterfeiters  pl^ 
their  trade;  and  the  same  with  pickpock- 
ets, highway  robbers,  and  the  midnight  as- 
sassin? After  every  earthquake  or  flood 
there  are  in  every  city  those  who  would 
plunder,  rob,  and  steal.  Shall  we  stand  idly 
by  where  the  officers  of  the  law  and  po- 
licemen are  nearly  overcome  while  doing 
their  best  to  restrain  a  mob?  I  leave  our 
readers  to  judge ;  and  may  God  in  his  great 
mercy  guide  us  in  the  straight  path,  even  if 
this  war  should  come  clear  over  into  our 
own  country. 


DECEMBER  15.  1915 
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SA\T.ET  CLOVER — SOMETHIXG  AUTHORITATIVE 
BECAUSE  IT  COilES  FRO^I  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  Weekly  News  Letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Sept.  15  we 
find  an  article  on  sweet  clover,  which,  even 
though  it  be  lengthy,  answers  so  many 
questions  that  keep  coming-  Ave  have  decided 
to  give  it  entire;  and  I  would  advise  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  experimenting 
with  sweet  clover  to  keep  it  handy  where 
they  can  refer  to  it.  Every  statement  made 
is  in  accordance  with  our  own  experience. 

S'WEET  clover;  COMilON'  IX  MAXY  PARTS  OF  THE 
country;  GAIXIXG  IX  FAVOR  AS  A  CULTIVATED 
CROP. 

Sweet  clover,  which  i.s  so  common  along  roadsides 
and  in  waste  places  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  as  a  cultivated  crop. 
This  is  due  to  its  value  for  soil  improvement,  for 
pastures,  and  for  hay.  There  are  three  species  of 
sweet  clover  commonly  found  in  tlie  L'nited  Slates. 
The  biennial  yellow-flowered  ."?peries  {Mdiloliis  ofi- 
cinalis)  and  the  biennial  white-flowered  species 
(Mdilotv.s  alba)  are  valuable  over  a  wide  area, 
while  the  annual  yellow-flowered  species  {Melilotus 
indica)  is  of  little  economic  importance  except  in 
the  e:!^treme  South  and  Southwest,  where  it  is  grown 
as  a  winter-cover  and  green-manure  crop.  VTith  the 
exceptions  of  a  few  localities,  white  sweet  clover  is 
groA'n  almost  entirely.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  yields  more  fovas'e  and  produces  larger  roots  than 
the  other  species.  The  white-flowered  species  is  or- 
dinarily referred  to  as  s-neet  clover,  while  the  other 
two  species  are  called  yellow  sweet  clover. 

Sweet  clover  resembles  alfalfa  when  young,  but 
can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  bitter  taste,  its 
smooth  shiny  leaves,  and  later,  when  in  bloom,  by 
the  long,  loose  spike-lite  arrangement  of  white  Solv- 
ers in  contrast  to  the  close  purple  clusters  of  alfalfa 
flowers.  One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  sweet 
clover  is  its  root  system.  During  the  first  season  of 
growth  the  roots  often  reach  a  diameter  of  one-ha'jf 
inch  at  the  crown  of  the  plant.  On  account  of  the 
fleshy  character  of  the  roots,  a  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  is  added  to  the  soil,  even  when  the 
tops  of  the  plants  are  removed  for  hay. 

USES  OF  SWEET  CLOVER. 

There  are  few  plants  which  will  put  waste  land 
or  run-down  farms  into  condition  for  producing 
crops  as  quicklj-  as  sweet  closer.  Its  value  for  this 
piirpose  is  recognized  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  also  in  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  On  ac- 
count of  the  root  development  of  this  plant,  large 
quantities  of  vegetable  matter  are  added  to  the  soil 
wiien  a  field  of  sweet  clover  is  plowed.  The  root 
system  alone  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  ZO  tons 
of  .green  weight  per  acre  for  a  good  growth  of  sweet 
clover.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  has  been 
used  in  a  small  way  as  a  green-manure  crop,  the 
second  year's  growth  being  plowed  under.  By  turn- 
ing under  a  crop  of  sweet  clover,  or  only  the  stub- 
ble, marked  gains  are  obtained  in  the  following  crop. 

Svreer  clover  is  a  very  good  winter-cover  crop  in 
that  it  prevents  the  soils  from  gullying  and  washing. 
II  also  takes  up  large  quantities  of  available  fertili- 
zers -which  would  probably  leach  out  of  the  soil  dur- 
iugr  the  winter.  On  account  of  the  large  tap-roots 
of  sweet-clover  plants,  potassium  and  phosphorus 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  subsoil  and  deposited,  at 


lea^-t  in  part,  in  the  surface  soil  when  the  roots 
decay. 

Since  sweet  clover  is  a  biennial,  like  red  clover, 
it  is  readily  adapted  to  similar  rotations.  Sweet 
clover  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  valuable  crop 
as  a  substitute  for  rod  clover  in  the  ordinary  farm 
rotations  where  red  clover  will  no  longer  grow.  It 
may  be  seeded  in  the  spring  on  grain  as  red  clover 
is  sovn.  When  seeded  in  this  manner  sonic  pas- 
turage -will  be  produced  that  fall  in  tlie  North  and 
pasturage  or  a  hay  crop  in  the  South.  The  follow- 
ing season  it  produces  two  crops  in  the  North  and 
ttiree  crops  in  the  South.  It  may  be  handled  in  a 
manner  sim.ilar  to  red  clover. 

Sweet-clover  hay  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  as 
a  feed  for  all  classes  of  live  stock,  especially  in 
places  wheri;  more  desirable  types  of  hay  will  not 
grow  successfully.  Ordinarily  some  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  stock  to  eat  sweet  clover  at  first, 
on  account  of  its  bitter  taste;  but  after  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  eating  it  no  trouble  is  experi- 
enced. A  high  percentage  of  digestible  protein  is 
contained  in  tl:e  hay. 

Sweet  clover  makes  excellent  pasturage  for  horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs.  Probably  the  easiest  way 
to  create  an  appetite  for  this  plant  is  to  commence 
pasturing  stock  on  it  very  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
second  year,  before  other  green  feed  has  started. 
A  sufficient  number  of  animals  should  be  kept  in  a 
sweet-clover  pasture  to  keep  it  grazed  rather  closely. 
This  will  prevent  the  stems  from  becoming  large  and 
wcody,  and  will  also  induce  an  abundant  growth  of 
young  shoots.  Stock  when  pastured  upon  sweet 
clover  makes  gains  which  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  obtained  from  either  alfalfa  or  red  clover. 

There  is  very  little  danger  of  bloating  when  stock 
are  pastured  on  sweet  clover,  but  it  is  safest  to 
avoid  turning  the  stock  into  a  sweet-clover  pasture 
when  it  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  or  when  stock  are 
u.iusually  hungry.  Sweet  clover  will  also  thrive 
well  during  midsummer  drouth  and  produce  much 
early  and  late  pasturage. 

■SOTL  REQUIREMEXTS. 

SAveet  clover  ha.-,  tlie  ability  to  thrive  on  poor  clav 
soils  as  well  as  on  poor  sandy  soils,  but  it  will  make 
=1  better  growth  on  fertile  soil.  It  prefers  soils  cf 
limestone  origin.  Clav  soils  which  are  acid  should 
be  limed  before  sweet  clover  is  sown.  Sweet  clover 
's  also  very  resistant  to  alkali,  and  plti-its  may  be 
found  in  the  West  growing  on  soils  so  alkaline  that 
little  else  than  salt  grass  is  able  to  survive. 

The  primary  requisite  for  obtaining  a  stand  of 
sweet  clover  is  to  have  a  firm,  thoroughly  compacted 
seed-bed  with  just  enough  loose  soil  on  top  to  enable 
tiie  seed  to  be  covered.  The  lack  of  a  firm  seed-bed  is 
probably  the  chief  reas^on  why  sweet  clover  so  often 
fails  when  seeded  under  f'ultivation.  However,  if 
it  is  seeded  with  spring-sown  gi-ain  the  seedbed 
should  be  rolled  after  seedin?.  Better  results  are 
usually  obtained  v.^hero  sweet  clover  is  seeded  alone 
in  the  late  winter  or  spring  on  ground  which  has 
been  plowed  and  thoroughly  worked  the  previous 
fall. 

SEEDIXG. 

The  time  for  sowing  sweet  clover  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  eastern  part,  in  the  latitude  of  VTashington,  D. 
C,  a  good  stand  may  be  obtained  by  seeding  either 
early  in  the  spring  or  about  August  15.  Une  dis- 
advantage with  early  fall  seeding  is  that  the  plants 
mature  and  die  the  following  year  and  only  a  small 
gro"wth  of  roots  is  obtained.  If  seeded  in  spring  in 
a  nurse  crop  sweet  clever  will  develop  an  extensive 
root   system   the   first   year   and   produce   a  small 
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amount  of  pasture.  For  this  reason  it  is  recommended 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  it  be  seeded  in  the  late  win- 
ter or  spring.  In  the  southern  states,  as  far  north 
as  the  Ohio  River,  the  practice  is  to  seed  quite  early 
in  the  spring,  during  February  or  the  early  part  of 
March.  In  the  states  further  north  the  date  is  cor- 
respondingly later,  until  in  Wisconsin  it  is  usually 
seeded  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  first  of  May. 
When  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  a  stand  can  be  ob- 
tained by  seeding  in  small  grain,  such  as  fall  wheat 
or  cpring-so-vvii  crops  like  oats  and  barley,  but  in 
seeding  with  grain  one  runs  some  risk  of  having  the 
sweet-clover  plants  killed  out  by  drouth  during  the 
summer.  Owing  to  the  rather  slow  germination  of 
the  seed  it  is  usually  best  to  seed  at  the  rate  of  15 
to  20  pounds  of  hulled  seed  and  25  pounds  of  iin- 
liullfd  seed  to  the  acre. 

INOCULATION. 

On  poor  soils,  in  localities  where  sweet  clover  is 
not  common,  it  is  quite  important  that  the  soil  be 
inoculated  at  seeding  time  to  insure  good  results. 
Even  in  localities  where  sweet  clover  is  plentiful  ihe 
early  groAvih  has  been  made  much  more  vigorous  by 
thoroughly  inoculating  the  soil.  Inoculation  can  be 
accomplished  by  mixing  soil  from  a  field  where  sweet 
clover,  burr  clover,  yellow  trefoil  (black  medic),  or 
alfalfa  grows  abunclantly,  pound  for  pound,  with 
sweet-clover  seed.  This  mixture  should  be  sown 
after  sunset  or  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  immediately 
harrowed  in,  since  daylight  greatly  injures  the  in- 
oculating germs.  Inoculation  is  also  accomplished 
in  the  South  by  using  unhulled  seed.  Pure  cultures 
of  the  inoculating  bacteria  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  Department. 

HARVESTING. 

"When  hay  is  desired,  SAveet  clover  should  be  cut 
.last  before  it  begins  to  bloom.  At  this  time  the 
leaves  are  most  abundant,  and  the  stems  have  not 
yet  become  woody.  Sweet-clover  hay  should  be  ted- 
ded while  in  the  swath;  and,  just  before  the  leaves 
become  dry  enough  to  shatter,  it  should  be  raked 
into  windrows.  After  lying  in  the  windrow  for  a  day 
it  may  be  put  into  shocks  and  cured.  When  sweot 
clover  is  seeded  in  the  spring  with  a  nurse  crop, 
only  a  small  amount  of  pasture  is  prodnced  that 
autumn;  but  where  it  is  seeded  alone  in  the  spring 
a  cutting  of  hay  may  be  made  in  the  autumn.  The 
folloAving  year  a  hay  crop  and  a  seed  crop,  or  two 
cuttings  of  hay  if  seed  is  not  desired,  are  usually 
obtained.  In  the  South,  where  seeded  alone,  two 
cuttings  may  be  obtained  the  first  year,  and  either 
two  cuctings  of  hay  and  a  seed  crop  or  three  cut- 
tings of  hay  the  second  year.  Where  seeded  alone 
in  the  North  tiiere  is  no  danger  of  the  hay  becom- 
ing woody  the  first  year,  and  for  that  reason  it  does 
not  need  to  be  cut  until  it  lias  attained  its  largest 
growth  in  tlie  fall. 

PEED  PRODUCTION. 

In  harvesting  the  seed  it  is  important  that  the 
plants  be  cnt  before  the  seed  is  fully  matured.  One 
must  watch  the  seed  crop  carefully,  and  as  soon  as 
the  lov/er  racemes  or  spike-like  arrangements  of 
/lowers  are  dry  and  mature  it  is  best  to  cut  the  crop. 
Even  where  it  is  mown  and  the  seed  flailed  out, 
probably  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  racemes 
should  be  allowed  to  become  fully  mature.  Sweet- 
clover  seed  can  be  thrashed  most  easily  by  the 
ordinary  thrashing-machine;  but  if  it  is  to  be  hulled 
a  rogular  clover-huller  with  special  rasps  is  used. 
In  semi-arid  and  irrigated  sections  the  hulls  are  so 
dry  that  an  ordinary  grain-thrasher  will  remove 
most  of  them.  Since  the  seed  shatters  very  easily, 
sweet  clover  should  be  cut  when  it  is  wet  with  dew. 
If  the  first  growth  be  cut  fox  hay  when  it  is  2i/2 
feet  tall,  leaving  a  six-inch  stubble,  the  seed  crop 
will  come  on  much  more  evenly.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  cut  the  stubble  of  the  preceding  hay  crops 
as  li:g!'  cis  possible,  to  that  there  will  be  suflcient 
steins  remaining  to  resume  growth,  as  this  jilant, 


Tinlike  alfalfa,  does  uot  form  new  crown  shoots. 
Seed  yields  vary  from  two  to  eight  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

ERADICATION. 
The  failure  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  to  make  use  of  this  valuable  legume  has 
largely  been  on  account  of  the  fear  that  it  could 
not  be  eradicated  from  their  farms  if  cice  started. 
Tiie  biennial  nature  of  the  plant  makes  the  problem 
of  eradication  very  easy.  It  will  not  persist  when 
continually  mowed  so  that  it  cannot  produce  seed, 
nor  is  it  troublesome  in  clean  cultivated  or  inter- 
tilled crops. 

lllllllllllilllllllllilllllli;illIIIII!|||||||l!l'!llllll!ll!llllll<|l|l!!n!!nillllllT;illlll'li:!^ 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FLORIDA,  DUCKS,  CHICKENS,  BEES, 
ETC. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  raising  of  Indian  Runner 
ducks  in  southern  Florida  is  profitable — more  partic- 
ularly for  eggs? 

2.  W^ere  you  called  upon  to  decide  whether  you 
had  better  raise  Indian  Runners  or  any  other  breed 
of  poultry  that  you  might  select  as  a  source  of  in- 
come, which  would  it  be? 

3.  In  California  there  is  a  prejudice  against  duck 
eggs,  hence  the  people  that  deal  in  eggs  alone  do  not 
encourage  one's  raising  ducks.  Is  this  so  in  Flor- 
ida? 

4.  What  variety  of  fowls  do  you  advise  keeping  in 
Florida — that  is,  if  you  wished  to  make  eggs  the 
leading  feature  of  the  enterprise? 

5.  What  do  you  advise  as  a  source  of  income  in 
connection  with  Indian  Runners  or  po'ultry — that  is, 
for  Florida,  and  if  one  had  five  to  ten  acres  of  land? 

6.  Do  you  advise  keeping  the  white  Indian  Run- 
ners in  Florida  or  the  colored  ones? 

7.  Does  the  warm  country  of  southern  Florida 
Keem  to  affect  unduly  the  Indian  Runners? 

8.  Do  you  know  of  any  section  in  southern  Flor- 
ida, east  or  west  coast,  where  you  think  that  one 
might  profitably  start  an  apiary  ?  A  friend  once 
visited  Sarasota,  and  Avas  quite  taken  with  the  place. 
He  also  spoke  of  some  near-by  islands. 

9.  'V\''ill  you  please  mention  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  such  plants  as  are  grown  in  Florida 
suitable  for  bees? 

10.  As  a  money-maker  onlj-,  apart  from  any  per- 
sonal choice  as  to  a  place  of  residence,  etc.,  do  you 
consider  California  or  Florida  the  best  state — that  is, 
suitable  for  bees  ? 

11.  "What  variety  of  bees  do  you  consider  the  very 
best  for  Florida? 

12.  W^ere  one  starting  the  bee  industry  in  Florida, 
would  he  do  better  to  buy  his  apiary  stock  in  that 
state,  in  Georgia,  or  some  of  the  other  states  north 
of  Florida? 

13.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  be 
thought  there  was  an  overproduction  of  honey  in 
tliis  country.    Is  that  so? 

14.  Does  extracted  alfalfa  honey  rank  lower  as 
a  market  product  than  other  grades? 

15.  What  about  the  orange-blossom  as  honey- 
producer  ? 

IG.  About  Avhat  proportion  of  our  honey  is  ex- 
ported ? 

San  Jose,  June  15. 

1.  The  Indian  Runner  ducks  are  profit- 
able in  Florida  when  eggs  are  worth  40  or 
50  cents  a  dozen;  and  as  we  get  them  to 
lay  Avhen  the  hens  are  laying  little  or  none 
at  all,  the  ducks  do  very  well,  especially  if 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  let  them  run  in 
the  canal  as  we  do.  If  you  are  obliged  to 
keep  them  confined,  unless  you  use  great 
care  and  economy  their  feed  will  cost  more 
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than  the  eggs,  when  eggs  are  down  to  20 
cts.,  as  they  were  last  winter. 

2,  3.  I  would  select  some  other  breed  of 
poultry  than  dneks,  because  of  the  fact  of 
the  prejudice  you  mention  in  No.  3;  and  I 
think  it's  about  the  same  in  Florida  as  in 
California.  People  won't  buy  duck  eggs, 
as  a  rule,  unless  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hens' 
eggs  and  ihej  are  away  up  in  price. 

4.  For  eggs  alone  I  think  I  would  keep 
the  Leghorns ;  but  as  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
for  the  past  two  winters  have  been  laying, 
at  moulting  time,  when  eggs  were  50  cts.  a 
dozen,  more  than  the  Leghorns,  I  am  not 
exactly  decided. 

5.  I  suppose  the  most  money  is  made 
growing  celery,  lettuce,  and  other  stuff  to 
be  shipped  north;  but  this  requires  consid- 
erable capital,  and  the  result  is,  perhaps, 
uncertain.  As  for  myself,  I  have  had  more 
prolit  in  growing  potatoes,  in  connection 
with  poultry,  than  any  other  garden  crop; 
but  I  sold  my  potatoes  right  in  town,  of 
course,  only  in  limited  quantities.  See 
back  numbers  of  our  journal. 

6-  My  impression  is  that  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  the  ducks  are  white  or 
colored :  that  is,  where  they  are  kept  for 
eggs,  and  I  should  say  the  same  in  regard 
to  chickens.  The  warm  weather  doesn't 
seem  to  trouble  Indian  Runners  at  all;  in 
fact,  they  have  no  diseases  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  are  never  troubled  with  insects 
or  vermin,  unless  it  is  the  crocodiles  where 
they  run  at  large.    See  back  numbers. 

8.  Sarasota  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
Bradentown,  and  the  conditions  are  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  trouble  with  the  island, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Florida,  in  fact,  is 
transportation,  the  distance  from  postoffice, 
etc. 

9.  There  are  no  plants  grown  for  bees  in 
Florida  that  I  know  of.  Of  course,  some 
honey  comes  from  orange  bloom,  but 
oranges  are  gTown  for  fruit  and  not  honey. 

10.  I  suppose  more  large  yields  of  honey 
haA'e  been  made  in  California  than  Florida; 
but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Florida 
has  in  years  past  also  made  some  enormous 
yields;  and  California  has  also  had  quite  a 
few  seasons  ,  when  the  honey  crop  was  al- 
most a  failure. 

11.  I  believe  the  Italians  are  considered 
the  best  all-around  bees  in  Florida  as  well 
as  everywhere  else. 

12.  I  think  I  would  buy  bees  to  start  with 
in  Florida,  so  as  to  save  transportation ; 
and  a  few  hives  can  be  bought  in  almost  any 
locality  in  the  state. 

13.  An  overproduction  of  good  honey  is 
something  I  never  heard  of  as  yet.  I  think 
there  is  no  trouble  in  that  direction. 


14.  Alfalfa  honey  is  generally  considered 
about  equal  to  any,  although  there  are  some 
people  who  clislikaits  particular  aroma. 

15.  Orange-blossom  honey  stands  clear 
up  to  the  top,  or  at  least  very  near  lo  the 
top,  as  to  quality;  but  it's  only  occasionally 
that  we  have  a  good  flow  from  ovange 
bloom. 

16.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer;  but  my 
impression  is  that  very  little  honey  goes  out 
of  the  United  States.  In  Cuba,  before  the 
war,  tons  and  tons  of  honey  were  sent  to 
Germanj^  and  other  foreign  countries. 

llllllllli:iNIIIIIIIII!ll!l!llllllll.!'llllllll!!illllllll!!yilllll|i>llllll<.  lllll'IIIIIIITIlin^ 

RAINBOW  CORN  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  OSTRICH 
FEATHERS. 

Dear  Uncle  Amos: — At  a  party  that  Elizabeth  was 
invited  to  she  wore  a  hair-band  of  a  rainbow  corn- 
leaf  which  grew  in  our  garden.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  know  of  a  new  use  for  rainbow  corn. 

Your  niece, 

Lakewood,  C,  Aug.  5.  Donna  Smith. 

Of  course  you  have  all  heard  of  the  cost 
of  high  living,  referring  particularly  to 
"our  daily  bread;"  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  something  about  the  "  high 
cost  of  dressing,"  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  cost  of  some  of  the  expensive 
millinery.  The  rainbow  corn  leaves  would 
be,  of  course,  but  transient;  but  when  the 
corn  is  at  its  best  it  would  not  be  very  much 
trouble  to  gather  fresh  leaves  for  every 
special  occasion. 

;!iiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iMiiiiiiiiiir!;;iini:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;n^ 

THE    WRIGHT    BROTHERS^  FLYING-MACHINE 
FACTORY  AT  DAYTON^  OHIO. 

Ever  since  the  Wright  brothers  succeeded 
in  making  a  machine  fly,  I  have  given  you 
occasional  notes  as  the  years  have  gone  by. 
Just  now  I  clip  the  following  from  the  OJno 
Farmer : 

WRIGHT  PLANT  SOLD. 
Orville  Wright,  aviator  and  aeroplane  inventor, 
has  sold  his  factory  at  Dayton  to  a  syndicate  of 
eastern  capitalists.  He  now  intends  to  give  all  of 
his  time  to  scientific  research  along  the  lines  of 
aviation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  this 
Dayton  factory  is  now  quoted  at  s  nnething 
over  a  million  dollars.  I  l^ave  been  won- 
dering if  it  were  not  possible  that  Orville 
Wright  has  sold  out  because  he  is  averse  to 
furnishing  m.aehines  for  war,  as  his  father 
has  been  all  his  life  a  minister;  and  from 
Avhat  I  knovv^  of  the  man  I  can  readily  im- 
agine that  ho  would  be  strongly  averse  to 
the  manufacture  of  any  machine  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  people. 
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1  !  HEALTH 

INTERNAL  BATHING;  FLUSHING  THE  COLON. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  that 
toward  twenty  years  ago  I  was  greatly 
taken  up  with  the  "  new  water  cure/'  as  we 
called  it,  and  I  had  some  tracts  published 
describing  it,  and,  in  fact,  this  whole  thing 
was  quite  a  fad  at  that  time.  But  I  soon 
discovered,  with  others,  that,  while  flushing 
the  colon  with  warm  water  would  give  in- 
stant relief  in  some  cases,  it  was  a  great 
mistake — yes,  a  great  blunder — to  imagine 
that  nature  wanted  us  to  hurry  things  up 
by  a  daily  use  of  these  applications  of  Ava- 
ter  or  some  substitute.  Any  one  who  has 
tried  it  Avill  soon  find  his  strength  giving 
out,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  a 
warning  at  various  times  ever  since  I  was 
led  into  this  piece  of  folly.  Here  is  some- 
thing from  a  young  physician  that  hits  the 
matter  just  about  right. 

Mr.  Root : — I  have  gone  so  far  in  joining  the 
"  Bee  Tribe  "  that  I  have  acquired  two  swarms  of 
Italians  and  the  ABC,  and  have  subscribed  for 
Gleanings;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  know 
enough  to  know  that  I  don't  know  much  about  the 
bee  part  of  it  yet ;  but  in  the  Health  Notes  I  found 
that  for  which  I  had  been  long  looking  in  vain  (as 
people  rarely  are  frank  and  helpful  enough  to  pub- 
lish any  adverse  testimony)  ;  viz.,  practical  testimony 
as  to  the  harm  arising  from  following  too  far  such 
a  fad  as  the  "  internal  bath." 

There  are  conditions  in  which  its  limited  use  is 
no  doubt  beneficial;  but  if  the  wise  Creator  had 
intended  that  it  should  be  always  necessary  or  even 
good  he  would  have  provided  us  with  a  syringe  at- 
tachment. 

Most  of  our  health  fads  have  a  germ  of  truth  in 
them;  but  either  their  promoters  hold  the  dollar  so 
near  that  it  covers  all  else  for  them,  or  they  are 
seeing  everything  through  one  knot-hole ;  and  any 
boy  around  the  ball-park  can  tell  you  that  you  can't 
do  that. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  would  apply 
a  little  skepticism,  and  seek  knowledge  until  we  are 
able  to  judge  intelligently  before  following  any  of 
the  "  isms  "  faster  or  further  than  our  reason  can 
keep  up  with  us,  instead  of  blindly  taking  the  word 
of  some  monomaniac  or  fellow  who  has  something 
to  sell! 

How  do  we  know  that  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
contain  matter  that  is  acting  as  a  poison  to  the 
system?  We  don't.  But  we  do  know  that  they 
contain  a  lot  of  digested  food  ready  for  assimila- 
tion, and  which  the  system  needs.  Who  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
preparing  food  and  then  throw  away  what  is  not 
taken  out  at  the  first  course  ? 

How  do  we  know  that  poisons  are  absorbed  from 
the  bowels  ?  We  do  know  that  they  are  not,  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances,  but  that  there  are  some 
things  that  we  need  which  are  to  be  taken  up  by 
organs  made  to  take  them  up,  and  to  reject  the 
refuse  which  the  bowels  will  naturally  throw  off. 

When  we  are  ignorant  of  a  matter,  even  if  we 
know  our  ignorance,  we  hesitate  to  admit  it,  and 
find  it  easier  to  listen  to  the  fellow  who  Avill  ma^e 
a  lot  of  positive  statements,  and  draw  conclusions 
from  them  regardless  of  their  truth,  and  be  ruled 
by  our  imagination  or  his,  than  it  is  to  question. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


sufficient  to  be  guided  by  our  own  reason.     It  is 
not  always  safe  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  thing  and 
follow  it  simply  because,  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  it  can  be  made  to  look  plausible  to  us. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  F.  C.  Fkeeman. 


VICTUALS  AND  DRINK;  WHAT  SHALL  THEY 
BE  ?  HOW  TAKEN  ?  ETC. 
I  am  a  clergyman,  and  have  been  taking  Glean- 
ings for  a  little  more  than  a  year.  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  your  Health  Notes,  for  the  reason  that 
I  am  trying  to  win  back  my  health.  I  notice  that 
at  your  advanced  age  you  keep  in  good  health  by 
strict  observance  of  health  laws,  and  carefulness  in 
eating. 

Would  you  be  able  to  give  an  article  on  diet  in 
which  you  describe  or  rather  name  the  foods  you 
eat,  the  number  of  meals  per  day,  etc.  ?  At  the 
present  time  I  am  handling  my  own  case  of  super- 
acidity  of  the  stomach;  and  I  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  I  shall  get  over  it. 

I  fasted  from  all  food  about  two  days ;  drank 
plenty  of  water,  and  am  now  taking  four  quarts  of 
milk  daily  when  at  home,  drinking  6  ounces  every 
half-hour.  When  visiting  around  the  parish  I  take 
about  a  quart  of  milk  at  a  meal.  The  milk  is  warm- 
ed, and  is  "  chewed."  S.  Clowes  Noxcon. 

Winona,  Ont.,  March  23. 

My  good  friend,  I  should  say  you  are 
about  on  the  right  track  oxcept  in  the  great 
quantity  of  milk.  Few  people  could  stand 
as  much ;  and  taking  it  in  small  doses  every 
half-hour  I  am  sure  would  not  agree  with 
me  at  all.  I  greatly  prefer  eating  nothing 
after  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
You  do  not  mention  outdoor  air  and  sun- 
shine; and  so  far  as  a  clear  conscience  is 
concerned,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should, 
it  would  seem  above  all  others,  have  that 
at  all  times,  together  with  "  the  peace  of 
God  that  passeth  all  understanding." 


NERVOUSNESS — WHAT   SHALL   BE   DONE  FOR 
IT? 

If  Mr.  A,  I.  Root  could  help  me  some  I  should 
be  thankful.  I  am  troubled  with  nervousness,  and 
the  doctor  does  not  do  me  much  good. 

Cotton,  111.  Evan  J.  Jones. 

My  good  friend,  a  little  sleep  when  you 
are  worried  and  nervous  would  be  the  first 
thiilg;  and  I  would  advise  two  meals  a  day, 
or  two  meals  and  a  little  fruit,  say  at  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon — nothing  between 
meals  until  next  morning,  at  breakfast. 
Your  occupation  should  be  outdoors,  and 
you  should  have  exercise  enough  to  feel 
tired  before  you  take  any  rest.  If  there  is 
something  that  worries  you,  get  rid  of  it  if 
possible.  If  you  have  financial  trouble,  get 
rid  of  it.  The  loss  of  a  little  money  or  a 
little  property  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  loss  of  health.  Strive  to  have  a  clear 
conscience  void  of  offense  before  God  and 
before  your  fellow-man. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  OP  THE  HEN  ;  ALSO  SOME- 
THING ABOUT  CHICKEN  HAWKS. 

The  letter  below  was  received  some  years 
ago,  before  the  trouble  in  Mexico.  May  God 
grant  that  a  settlement  may  be  near  at 
hand,  and  that  we  may  hear  furtlier  from 
the  writer. 

At  Veiiedocia  v,-e  care  for  300  chickens,  and  we 
very  seldom  eat  one — not  'because  we  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  taste  of  their  tender  flesh  as  much  as  the 
hawks  do,  hut  hecause  it  is  too  much  Uke  eating 
the  tender  bodies  of  our  own  hal;ies  which  we  have 
ofttimes  snatched  from  the  outstretched  hand  of 
death,  and  in  our  bosoms  hidden  from  his  ?rasp. 
We  sell  our  cockerels,  and  let  others  slaughter  and 
eat  them.  But  on  those  rare  o.casious  when  we 
nerve  ourselves  to  kill  one  at  home  v/e  see  to  it 
tiiat  there  be  no  race-witnesses  to  the  regretful  deed, 
while  the  victim  himself  knows  not  his  impending 
fate,  for  a  sack  drawn  over  his  head  mercifuilly 
closes  his  eyes  alike  to  the  light  of  his  departing  day 
and  to  the  uplifted  ax  that  descends  to  destroy  a 
bright  intelligence  and  a  pleasing  personality. 

E>o  we  incline  to  believe  a  chicken  has  a  soul? 
W^e  do  not  know.  Let  our  practice  indicating  a  rec- 
ognition of  a  visible  degree  of  inteUigence,  of  race 
consciousness,  and  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  a  chang- 
ed environment,  be  our  answer. 

As  to  the  intelligence  of  the  hen,  our  observation 
shows  it  to  be  marvelous  within  the  limit  of  its 
environment.  We  have  seen  chickens  struggling 
sturdily  with  problems,  tiding  in  many  ways  to 
solve  them.  Certain  emergencies  a  hen  meets 
promptly  and  bravely.  All  is  accounted  for  by 
"  instinct,"  a  word  expressing  only  the  ignorance  of 
our  forbears.  CaU  it  rather  the  accumulated  tendency 
of  successive  generations  to  answer  a  question  in 
its  one  and  only  answerable  way.  X\e  have  no 
Hesitancy  in  asserting  that  the  hen  has  intelligence 
of  a  rational  character,  and  that  it  can  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions  within  the  limits  of  its  ability  to 
take  correct  observations.  The  hen  (and  her  mate) 
has  wonderful  eyes,  with  remarkable  accommoda- 
tion— eyes  capable  of  detecting  the  arch  eneray,  the 
hawk,  when  a  mere  speck  in  the  sky,  and  equally 
well  to  recognize  and  pick  up  mere  specks  of  food 
on  the  ground.  I  could  tell  you  many  an  incident 
illustrative  of  the  existence  of  indubitable  inteUi- 
gence in  the  hen — not  the  kind  that  would  make  her 
out  a  mere  reflex  machine  or  an  automaton. 

Once  I  bought  a  hen  from  a  Mexican  senora — 
evidently  old  (the  hen),  and  sold  because  her  days 
of  usefulness  were  believed  to  be  over.  She  proved 
t';  be  an  inveterate  mothf-r,  and  \^"e  soon  named  her 
"  La  gallina  loco  "  (the  Crazy  Hen)  because  of  her 
belligerent  nature.  I  Avish  I  knew  and  could  por- 
tray the  life  of  chat  hen  during  the  years  before  she 
passed  to  my  care.  I  know  they  were  full  of  trag- 
edies; that  hawks  and  coyotes  had  embittered  her 
life  and  accentuated  the  distrust  of  innumerable 
jungle  ancestors.  I  could  gain  her  confidence  up  to 
the  point  of  picking  up  one  of  her  family.  She 
drew  the  line  at  that,  and  would  attack  with  all  the 
fury  and  ferocity  of  the  mother  robbed  of  her  young, 
to  the  point  of  insanity.  Once  I  gave  her  the  fam- 
ily of  a  comrade  mother,  feeling  inexpressibly  mean 
when  I  did  it,  and  she  raised  twenty-six.  So  you 
see  that  the  idea  that  a  hen  is  past  her  usefubiess  at 
two  years  of  age  Avill  not  pan  out.  We  say  that  a 
hen  of  indefinite  age  that  has  learned  to  be  a  good 
mother  is  worth  several  times  over  more  than  ihe 
pullet  which  takes  her  place.    "  Don't  kill  the  laying 


hen"  is  good  advice;  but  "Don't  kill  the  expert 
mother  "  is  better. 

The  last  family  of  the  Crazy  Hen  consisted  of 
eighteen.  In  our  piudo,  or  green,  there  is  a  mes- 
quite  bush  around  which  I  constructed  an  open 
circle  of  cordwood.  This  solitary  refuge  was  imme- 
diately recognized  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Crazy  Hen,  and  slie  and  her  family  wisely  kept 
witliin  scooting  rlistance  of  it.  Nothing  skyward 
escaped  that  mother  hen's  vigilant  eye,  old  as  it  was. 
But  the  hawks  had  a  a\  a\  of  sneaking  down  under 
cover  of  the  sevenry-foot  cyanide  tower,  coming  in 
sight  only  when  on  the  downward  fatal  swoop. 

Once  a  large  liaivk  thus  appeared  o\ev  the  family 
of  eighteen.  The  crazy  hen  gave  the  signal  to  rush  to 
cover,  at  the  same  time  herself  rushing  furiously  in 
line  with  the  hawk  to  meet  it  as  it  neared  the  ground. 
The  chicks  were  racin?  for  and  reaching  the  refuge; 
but  one  little  belated  fellow  Avas  seized  just  before 
the  mother  reached  it  with  so  furious  an  onslaught 
on  the  marauder  that  its  flight  was  broken  and  it 
•was  obhged  to  drop  the  chick  and  make  a  run  to 
get  into  the  air  again.  After  that  the  hawk  kept 
circling  at  a  great  height  for  some  minuteg  before 
he  made  off,  the  hen  meantime  watching  his  move- 
ments and  signaling  the  chicks  to  he  low.  We  saw 
it  all  clearly — the  hen  maintaining  a  vigilant  watch 
between  where  Ave  stood  and  the  refuge.  At  last, 
Avhen  the  haAA'k  Avas  far  distant,  scarcely  discernible, 
occurred  the  prettiest  act  of  the  entire  drama,  which 
only  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  mother 
hen  prevented  beiug  a  tragedy.  The  hen  gave  a 
different  signal,  and  immediately  her  family  begaji 
streaming  one  by  one  out  of  the  refuge,  running 
like  little  white  heads  in  a  bee-line  for  their  mother.* 
We  counted  them  as  they  came  out — seventeen;  then 
there  was  a  pause,  and  we  thought  the  hawk  had 
held  on  to  the  eighteenth  and  got  away  with  it.  We 
had  all  yelled  involutarily  at  the  hawk  when  it  iirst 
appeared.  We  had  no  gun,  but  Ave  almost  shouted 
AA-hen,  a  moment  later,  the  wounded  chick  emerged 
and  tried  to  run,  but  could  not,  though  it  bravely 
struggled  at  a  Avalk  to  reach  itis  mother.  I  went  to 
meet  it  and  found  that  one  talon  had  gone  through 
a  wing,  piercing  the  body ;  AA-hile  another  had  punc- 
tured the  crop.  NotAvithstanding  its  injuries,  the 
AA'-ounded   chick,   rescued  and  afterward  cared  for 


*  This  matter  of  the  "  signal"  that  the  hen  makes 
to  call  her  chickens  to  run  under  cover,  and  another 
signal  that  they  can  come  out  as  soon  as  the  danger 
is  past,  is  something  wonderful.  Human  beings 
have  to  be  taught  to  talk;  but  the  baby  chicks,  like 
the  honeybee,  are  born  with  an  education — an  edu- 
cation that  is  given  by  no  teacher,  but  by  the  great 
God  above.  Wild  fowls — the  partridge,  for  instance 
— have  the  sam.e  Avonderful  vocabulary  when  danger 
threatens.  This  whole  matter  calls  to  mind  vividly 
a  fragment  of  an  old  letter  that  has  iust  turned  up. 
It  was  something  I  Arrote  to  Mrs.  Root  AA'hen  I  A\-as 
down  on  the  island  near  Osprev.  It  is  dated  Jan. 
7,  1907. 

Df-ar  Sue: — I  ought  to  grow  "fat,"  I  have  been 
laughing  so  hard  at  ray  pet  chicks.  As  they  have 
no  mother,  they  not  only  chase  after  me,  but  they 
talk  to  m.e  almost  incessantly ;  and  oh  such  pretty 
little  baby  talk  it  isl  I  am  learning  their  language, 
and  they  are  learning  mine ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
loving  Father  is  sending  messages  to  me — messages 
of  his  great  love  to  "  even  me,"  through  these  tiny 
little  voices.  When  their  feet  get  cold  they  come 
to  rae  to  "  ciiddle  them  up,"  and  then  I  get,  oh 
siich  prettj-  little  contented  and  plaintive  voices  of 
thanks!  Tavo  have  died:  but  I  think  through  no 
fault  of  mine  unless  it  was  because  I  didn't  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  keeping  those  tiny  little  feet 
reyl  Avarra.  Of  course  I  have  lots  more,  but  T  am 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  hoAv  hard  it  was  to  give 
:jp  those  two. 
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by  its  brave  mother,  got  well,  and  was  soon  indis- 
tinguishable in  the  rapidly  growing  family. 

After  this,  and,  indeed,  long  before,  we  wei-e 
ashamed  for  having  named  her  so  disrespectfully; 
and  we  said  that,  if  she  would  permit  it,  we  would 
tie  a  white  ribbon  to  her  wing  and  call  her  our 
"  W.  C.  T.  V.''  fighting  mother — worthy  exemplar  or 
prototype  of  those  saints  with  souls  who  are  rapidly 
"  inheriting  the  earth  "  after  45  years  of  faithful 
endeavor. 

Tell  me,  friend  Root,  Avas  the  defense  and  attack 
of  our  ill-named  Crazy  Hen  "  the  reflex  action  of  an 
automatic  machine  "  or  \a  as  it  not  rather  an  exhi- 
bition of  what  in  man  is  called  presence  of  mind, 
llie  prompt  action  of  faculties  inherited,  sharpened, 
and  developed  by  personal  experience?  That  valiant 
mother  had  encountered  hawks  before^ — doubtless 
often  fruitlessly ;  but,  as  in  this  case,  also  with  re- 
sults conservative  of  the  race. 

Is  intelligence  an  attribute,  a  function  of  soul? 
Can  there  be  soul  without  intelligence,  Avitihout  rea- 
son, without  morality  'i  What  and  where  are  the 
lines  of  definition? 

"Morality  in  chickens!  How  absurd!"  I  hear 
some  one  say.  T  could,  nevertheless,  write  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  the  family  relation  of  the  poul- 
try-yard. Immorality  of  poultry  is  the  product  of 
conditions  created  by  man.  The  hen  is  by  nature 
chaste  and  continent,  seeking  and  giving  her  affec- 
tions to  one  honored  spouse  only.  It  is  a  scandalous 
libel  on  the  hen  to  call  her  an  immoral  (or  unmoral) 
automaton.  She  is  neither.  That  chapter  in  the 
psychology  of  the  lien  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing, 
but  it  cannot  be  written  noAv. 

Force  has  no  place  in  the  training  of  young 
animals  of  any  tjpecies.  Mature  animals  with  all 
tlieir  inherited  and  environic  tendencies  fully  de- 
veloped are  not  easy  to  subdue  to  the  will  of  man. 
Force  is  eft'ective  only  as  it  demonstrates  man  to 
be  more  powerful  and  resourceful,  thus  inspiring 
icar.  But  fear  is  a  very  unsafe  basis  for  any  re- 
lationship between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  since 
it  arouses  and  accentuates  the  natural  cunning  of 
the  animal,  placing  it  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
take  its  trainer  at  a  disadvantage.  Such  animals 
are  not  tamed  at  all.  Another  is  a  state  of  war 
instead  of  peace  and  good  will  between  man  and 
his  victims. 

Every  animal,  when  it  meets  man,  is  an  interroga- 
tion-point— the  question  scintillating  its  brain  being, 
"Is  he  friend  or  foe?"  There  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  moment  to  reach  a  conclusion,  and  almost 
invariably  the  animal  gives  itself  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  flees  or  prepares  to  fight.  He  who  worJd 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  the  lower  animals, 
whether  bird  or  beast,  must  learn  how  to  get  a 
dififerent  answer  to  the  opening  question.  Many 
animals  are  eager  enough  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions v/ith  man;  but  the  latter  is  too  unintelligent 
to  understand  their  advances. 

Geo.  W.  DlTHKIDGE. 

"Vencedora,  Chili.,  Mexico. 

T  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
two  last  paragraphs: 

My  experience  is  that  domestic  animals, 
especially  chickens,  after  they  find  that  yon 
are  really  a  friend  to  them,  instead  of  an 
enemy,  greatly  enjoy  friendly  relations; 
and,  as  has  often  been  said,  the  hen  that 
lays  the  eggs  is  the  happy  hen;  and  when 
the  fowls  begin  to  understand  that  their 
owner  is  a  friend  and  protector,  they  soon 
begin  to  enjoy  companionship,  and  are 
delighted  to  see  and  meet  their  protector.  I 
wish  to  emphasize,  also,  the  point  our  friend 


makes,  that,  when  it  is  necessary  to  kill  a 
fowl,  do  not  let  any  of  the  rest  of  the  flock 
witness  what  is  going  on.  Running  down  a 
fowl,  when  one  is  all  at  once  wanted  for 
dinner,  is  bad  and  demoralizing  all  around. 
Take  them  quietly  off  the  roost,  if  possible. 

]May  God  forgive  me  for  having  become 
vexed  with  sitting  hens  or  hens  with  broods 
of  chickens  in  times  past;  and  may  he  help 
me  to  remember  the  good  points  presented 
in  the  letter  above,  when  I  am  tempted 
again  to  become  vexed  with  the  chickens  T 
love,  down  in  my  Florida  home. 

 H^UMBUGS  AND^^^^S^^^^   

$239,000,000     GONE    TO     SV^INDLERS;  THE 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  ^'  FINGER-RING. 

Our  older  readers  will  recall  how  we 
fought  the  "  iron  finger-ring  "  in  years  past 
in  connection  with  "  electropoise."  See  the 
following  from  the  Ohio  Farmer  of  Nov.  6 : 

During   the   past   four   years   over   239  million 
dollars  have  been  filched  from  the  American  public 
fraudulently.    That  is  a  big  statement,  but  it  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  the  money  that  has  been  taken 
dishonestly  during  that  period.     It  is  merely  the 
sum  that  federal  officials  have  reported  to  have  been 
so  Ufted.    It  has  often  been  said  that  the  American 
public  is  fraud-loving;   it  likes  to  be  humbugged. 
But  no  matter  how  true  that  statement  may  have 
been  at  one  stage  of  our  history  (and  of  the  circus 
business)  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  out  of  fash- 
ion with  the  passing  years.     The  postoffice  depart- 
ment has  been  largely  instrumental  in  causing  the 
decrease  of  fraud.    In  its  effort  to  reduce  this  form 
of  piracy  the  department  has  issued  56  fraud  orders 
during  the  past  year.    These  orders  deny  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  the  person  or  firm  named.    As  a 
result  of  this  policy  of  the  department  the  number 
of  fraudulent  schemes  has  been  greatly  reduced,  but 
still  the  aggregate  is  tremendous.    The  solicitor  of 
the  postoffice  department  states  that  one  fraudulent 
concern  had  receipts  of  over  $350,000  last  year.  A 
certain  "  anti-fat "  concern  spent  over  $50,000  in 
a  single  month  in  advertising,  according  to  the  same 
authority.     Last  year  over  40,000  complaints  and 
inquiries  relative  to  frauds  were  received  by  the 
department  and  over  4000  cases  were  actually  in- 
vestigated.    One  of  the  most  profitable  fields  seems 
to  be  that  of  working  on  the  imagination  and  cre- 
dulity of  people  who  are  in  ill  health.  Inspectors 
report  that  one  progressive  Ohio  manufacturer  re- 
ceived $46,500  from  the  sale  of  a  metal  "  electro- 
chemical "   finger-ring,   which  was  sold  for   $2  to 
some  and  $4  to  others.    It  was  explained  that  inas- 
much as  certain  diseases  are  caused  by  acid  in  the 
blood,  they  would  be  cured  by  wearing  this  ring, 
because  the  acid  and  the  ring  would  create  an  elec- 
tro-chemical action,  causing  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
cess of  acid!     The  diseases  which  the  ring  was  in- 
tended to  cure  ranged  from  Bright's   disease,  St. 
Vitus  dance,  epileptic  fits  and  spasms  to  adenoids, 
gout,  and  cancer.    It  would  surely  seem  that  there 
was  considerable  acid  in  the  disposition  of  a  man 
who  would  make  such  claims,  the  cure  for  which 
would  rest  in  an  iron  ring  about  the  ankle  from 
which  led  a  strong  chain  to  a  heavy  iron  ball.  Be- 
ware of  paying  for  things  which  are  not  understood. 
Beware  of   charms,   wonderful   cures,    and  invest- 
ments said  to  make  tremendous  returns.    The  people 
behind  such  schemes  are  not  in  business  for  their 
health — at  least  not  for  the  health  of  the  investor. 
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Cooking    800 

Blight — Different  Kinds,  Sur- 
face on    679 

E.  R.  Root  on   768 

Not  Traceable  to  Bees   166 

Novel  Remedy  for   946 

Blue  Ridge    Mountains,  Bee- 
keeping in    533 

Boiled  Honey  not  Fit  for  Win- 
ter   332 

Boiling,  Does  it  Always  Ster- 
ilize?   495 

Bonanza  Colony   414.  S'^4 

Boneset  Named  Wrong  ....1012 
Botanical  Names,  Need  of  for 

Honey  Plants    635 

Botany,  Random  Notes    936 

Bottom  Board,  Swenson's ....  757 
Bottom    Starters— Dr.  Miller 

on    789 

Of  no  Advantage   748 

Box  Hive — Apiary    410 

Illegal  in  New  Zealand.  ...  753 

Prevalent  in  South   969 

Spreads  Disease    71 4 

Breeding — Doolittle  on    573 

Drone     as     Important  as 

Queen    435 

For  Certain  Characteristics 

 181-265 

For  Immunity  from  Disease 

 837.  879 

From  the  Best,  Dr.  Miller 

on   657,  747 

From  Non-swarming,   Race  51 

Hand  on    489 

What   FeatuTes   are  Desir- 
able   181 

British  Bee  Journal  Reduced 

in  Size  1011 

British  Columbia — Climate  of  406 
Shipping  Bees  Prohibited.  .  553 
Brood — Carried     Out,     is  it 

Chilled?   967,  968 

Dead,  Found  by  Grace  Allen  880 
Frames,  Advantage  of  Shal- 
low  , ,   448 
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From   Drone-Laying  Queen 

Bad  Mess   695,  837 

In  Sections   547,  657 

In  Three  Supers   309 

Brood  Chamber — Two  Story, 

Doolittle  on    661 

Vertical  or  Horizontal  Ex- 
pansion   747 

Brood  Rearing — In  Winter. 72,  308 

Late  in  Ontario   885 

Stimulated  by  Late  Feeding  984 
Buckwheat — Flow  Affected  by 

Locality    10 

In  Eastern  Massachusetts .  .  715 

20  Acres    686 

Wild   847 

Building — Scholl's    Fireproof.  572 
Constructed  on  Old  Hives .  .  981 
Building  up   Colonies,  Foster 

on    436 

Bulk  Comb  Honey — Different 

from  Chunk  Honey  ..659,  927 

In  Cafeterias   545 

Preventing  Granulation . 

 38,  1014 

Bumblebees  on  Alfalfa  ..453,  481 
Business  Policies  in  Apiary..  411 

Busy  Bees  in  Beeville    544 

Butter  and  Honey  Recipes.  .  .  .  924 
Buying     Bees — Chadwick's 

Scale  for    353 

In  Louisiana    442 

Buzz-saw — Accident  with  ....  863 

Home-made    943 

Importance  of  Guard  "944 

C 

Cafeterias,  Honey  in   545 

California — Association,  Chad- 
wick  on    53 

Beekeepers  Discouraged  .  .  .  703 

Meeting:,  Notice  of-.  1013 

Movement  to  Divide  State.  .  53 
Progressive  Beekeepers  in.  .  180 

Prospects  for  Season   309 

Storm    437 

Candy — Albumenized    151 

Confectioners   179 

Feeding  only  for  Emergen- 
cies   261 

For  Winter  Feeding  150,  482 

Just  Right,  Hard  to  Make.  .  178 

Soft,  Success  with   250 

Thermometer,  Necessity  of.  179 
Cans,   how  Full  should  They 

be?    597 

Cappings — Are  They  Air-tight  250 

Box,  Bowen's    460 

Comb    Honey,    Italian  vs. 

Hybrids    51 

Melter,  Severin,  1914  Model  15 
Melter  vs.  Solar  Extractor.  96 

White  or  Dark   220 

Carloads  of  Bees,  E.  R.  Root 

on    587 

Carniolans,  Byer  on    617 

Catching  and  Clipping  Queens  462 
Caucasians — Wilder  on  ...68,  548 

Burton  on    552 

Cell      Destroying     to  Stop 

Swarming    923 

Cellar — Bees  in.  Never  Entire- 
ly Quiet    177 

Chas.  Pritchard's    908 

Doolittle  on   1015 

Dr.  Miller,  A  Winter  in.  .  .  185 
Dr.  Miller,  Temperature  in.  219 
Empty  Super  under  Hives  863 

Fresh  Air  Needed   261 

Light  or  Dark   997 

Selwyn's    Way   of  Putting 

Bees  in    30 

Taking  Bees  from  at  Night.  382 
Taking    Bees    from  Miles 

Plan  232,  261 

Vs.  Outdoors  for  Long  Con- 
finement   481 

When  to  Take  Bees  from.  .  307 

Cells,  Device  for  Cutting   31 

Cement  Hives  in  Florida   382 

Chili  Bees  Rioting    507 

Chilled  Beees  ...   264,  307 


Brood  in  California   485 

Chocolate    Candy,   Honey  as 

Filler    531 

Church,  Taking  Bees  from...  287 
City  Beekeeping,  by  the  Out- 
law   318 

H.  E.  Hessler's  Bees  in  534 

Cleanliness  in  Honey  Distribu- 
tion   668 

Cleaning  Sections.    See  Scrap- 
ing. 

Clipping  and  Catching  Queens  462 
Different  Kinds  Compared.  137 
Interferes  with  Laying  ...  595 
90%  of  Beekeepers  Practice  352 

Clover— Drouth  Affects   294 

.Effect  of  Spring  Thaw  on.  .  219 
First  Bloom  at  Marengo.  .  .  .  481 
Has  Not  Winter  Killed....  326 

In  New  York  State   951 

Plants,  but  no  Honey   508 

Prospects,  Chadwick  on  .  .  .  882 

Prospects,  Illinois    967 

Prospects,  Ontario   

 440,  794,  970 

Prospects,  Tennessee.  .  .354,  439 

Yellow  of  Little  Value   657 

Yielding  all  Summer   748 

Coal-oil  Flavored  Honey — Is  it 

Fit  for  Bees  ?    864 

Satisfactory  for  Bees   998 

Coal-oil  for  Robbers   685,  939 

Cold    Weather    in    Midst  of 

Honey  Flow    640 

Colony — Bonanza    414 

Forty  Years  Old   408 

Number   of   Bees   in  when 

Strong   481 

Colonies,  Difference  in.  .973,  1013 
Comb— Old,  What  to  do  With 

  616,  852 

Or     Extracted  Honey, 

Which?    246 

Room,  Value  of  Plenty   264 

Comb  Honey — Culls,  Disposal 

of    9 

Danger     in     Keeping  too 

Warm   792 

Doolittle  on  Care  of   11 

From  Two-story  Hive   509 

Granulating    220 

Produced  in  Extracting  Su- 
per   938 

Production,  Holtermann  on.  897 

Separated,  Foster  on   615 

Without    Separators.  See 

Separators. 
35,000  Lbs.  Left  in  Winter  54 
Combless    Package — Achord's 

 801,  1031 

Caution   352 

Experience  with   596 

Selling  Before  June   419 

Shipping,  Achord  on  ....103] 
Combs,    Extracting,   to  Care 

for    926 

Burning  Unnecessary  .  .  .  .1012 

Concrete  Bee  Cellar    755 

Confinements  Long    ....  441,  528 
Connecticut  Fair,  Prizes    ....  138 
Convention,    Michigan's  Fif- 
tieth   455,  899 

Convention  Report  —  British 

Columbia    34 

California   67 

Chicago  Northwestern   ....  63 

Colorado    152 

Connecticut    449 

Eastern  New  York   289 

Iowa    14 

Kootenay  34,  864 

Maritime   77 

Massachusetts    81 

Minnesota   30 

Missouri    79 

New  Jersey   149 

Ohio  1034 

Panhandle   103  3 

Tennessee   504 

Washington    149 

Co-operation  Needed    703 

Cost   of    Bees    and  Prawn 


Combs    774 

Cooking  Recipes  for  Honey  802-816 

Of  Pound  Honey   220 

In  Beekeeping   715 

Cotton— Buy  a  Bale    310 

Cushions  Effective  249,  773 

Cough  Medicine,  Much  Honey 

Used    .;   657 

Country  Gentleman  —  Article 

on  Bees    263 

Champions  Sweet  Clover.  .  .  307 
Cover — And  Bottom  Combined  768 

Double  Telescope    307 

Made  of  Aluminum   818 

New  Absorbent   855 

Too  Small   454' 

Warmer  if  Double   219 

Crop  Reports — California    .  .  .  571 

Coast    793 

Colorado   

..436,  524,  615,  705,  795,  884 

Germany   949 

Indiana   552,  686 

Ontario  528,  617,  704 

Texas  572,  659,  838 

Vermont    860 

Crosses  vs.  Pure  Stock    569 

Cuba,  Off  Year  1039 

Cull  Comb  Honey,  Disposal  of  9 
Cyprians  to  Prevent  Meddling  222 


Dampening  Sections — Mrs.  Ti- 
tus' Plan    553 

With  Steam  482,  553,  836 

Dandelion — Hardy  Plant    ....  10 

Honey    949 

J.  E.  Crane  on   570 

Dasheens,  Dr.  Miller  on    613 

Decades,    Five,    What  They 

Have  Taught    115 

Decoy    Hives  — •  For  Stray 

Swarms    80 

Proper  Place  for  80,  177 

Detwiler,  J.  Y.,  Biography ..  1025 

Devil's  Paintbrush   1040 

Disease — See  Foul  Brood,  Pa- 
ralysis,     etc.      Isle  of 

Wight  or  What?   

  315,  457,  933,  900 

 315,  457,  933,  990,  1013 

Disturbance     Kills     Bees  in 

Winter    165,  177 

Dividing  Before  Surplus  Hon- 
ey Flow    290 

Divisible-brood-chamber  Hive, 

Scholl   ..  484 

Division  -  board  Discussion 

 923,  1011 

Dixie  Bee,  New  Department.  .  354 

Dogwood,  Bees  on   64u 

Draining  Honey,  Gray's  Plan .  939 

Drawn  Combs,  Cost  of    774 

Dress  for  Women  in  Apiary.  29 

Stingproof   639 

Drifting — Caused  by  Hives  in 

Straight  Rows    56,  95 

Foster  on    436 

Miller  on    481 

Drone — And  Queen  Trap,  Dou- 
ble Acting    904 

Comb  in  Sections  .  .  51,  547,  657 
Combs,  Removing  in  Spring  140 

Lai-vae  in  Queen  Cells   639 

Control  of   99 

Importance  of   435 

Variation  in  Colorado   554 

Drouth,  Early    249 

Dysentery  in  Mailing  Cages.  97 
Not  Infectious    73 

E 

Educating  the  Public  to  Use 

Honey    64,  317 

Efficiency  in  Apiary  Work  .  .  320 

Eggs — Do  Bees  Eat    55 

Fail  to  Hatch   908 

Moved  by  Bees   593 

Egyptian  Tomb,  Wax  in    29 

"PIngland,  Season  of  1914  in  .  .  233 
English  Beekeeping   1023 


DECEAIP.FR  15,  1915 

Entrance  Closed  with  Snow.  .  7 
Environment,  and  Its  Effects 

on  Bees    704 

Large  for  Large  Colonies..  455 

Screen,  Bowen's    461 

Upper   592 

Equalizing  Brood,  Campbell's 

Plan    S9S 

Escape  —   Board,  Practical 

Ways  of  Using    117 

Boards,  Ventilated.  .. 24,  79,  548 

Cone  vs.  Porter   485 

For    Removing    Bees  from 

Roof    505 

Eucalyptus- — Of  California    .  .  626 
Pollen  and  Nectar  from ....  8 

Yielding  Surplus   1013 

European    Foul    Brood,  see 

Foul  Brood. 
Excluder,       Queens  Reared 

Above    81 

Exhibit — Color  Scheme  for  .  .  993 

Kansas  State  Fair   766 

Minnesota  State  Fair   401 

Pacific  Coast   325 

Extracted  —  Honey,  Doolittle 

on    529 

Or  Comb  Honey,  Which?..  246 
Extracting — Combs,    to  Care 

for   221,  721,  751,  926 

Combs.     Wet,     Do  Moths 

Bother?  

 51.  137,  220,  223,  353,  547 

House,  Gilbert's    509 

House  Plan    250 

Outfit,  Atwater's    445 

Supers    Left   on   Hives  in 

Winter   863 

Thick  Honey   23 

Too  Close  96,  484 

Extractor,  see  Honey  Extract- 
or, Wax  Extractor,  etc. 

F 

Fairs — Bees  Nuisance  at  ....  658 

Prizes  at  Hartford   138 

Value  of   372 

Fall — -Honey  Flow  Abundant.  .  789 

Honey  Plants    843 

Farmer  Beekeeper    294 

Farmers  Should  Keep  Bees..  81 

Feed.  Different    at  Different 

Times   455 

Feeder— Atwater    328 

Bucher's  Drawer   37 

Calked  with  Paraffine   510 

Division    Board    Made  of 

Metal    338 

Fruit  Jar   382 

Lhommedieu's   553 

Milk  Pan    382 

Miller,  Used  by  Bartlett   102 

10-lb.  Pail   194.  482 

Feeding — Best       Time  for, 

Scholl  on    54 

Beucus'  Plan    717 

Candy  in  Winter   150 

Extensive  in  Tennessee.  .  .  .  791 

Granulated  Honey   138,  249 

In  Ontario    885 

In  Spring,  Holtermann  on.  .  12 

Or  Uniting   200 

Sealed  Combs  in  Emergen- 
cies   7 

Stimulative,  Automatic  ....  411 

Stimulative,  E.  S.  Miles  on  551 
To    Make    Queens    Lay  in 

Fall    9S4 

Vs.  Swamp  Honey  Flow.  .  .  10 

Fence — Air  Tight    901 

Effect  on  Combs  Melting .  . 

 143,  177 

Holtermann  on    56 

J.  E.  Crane  on   308 

Fence-Separator  Too  Thick.  .  508 

Fermented  Honey  in  Califor- 
nia   882 

Field  Meeting — California   940 

Iowa   756 

New  Zealand    548 

Pembroke,  N.  Y   .774 


San  Bernardino    703 

Tennessee  ....354,  791 

Texas    659 

Tri-state    850 

Victorian   188 

Filaree  Pollen  a  Nuisance   309 

Filtering  Honey    970,  993 

Fire — California    38 

Danger  of  Because  of  Grass 

 659,  792 

Destroys  Honey  Room   509 

First  Year's  Experience   997 

Flashlight  for  Bee  Cellars  ...  95 
Flight  of  Bees — Long  Distance 

Causes  Loss    571 

Eberle  on    2S5 

Eccentric   234 

Length  of   356,  987 

In  Winter   180,  262 

Florida  Bee  Pasture,  Baldwin 

on    64,  636 

Trip,  E.  R.  Root   143 

Flowers,  Different,  Worked  on 

Same  Trip    S35 

Follower  Discussion  ...928.1011 
Food  Value  of  Honey,  Good 

Proof    801 

Foul     Brood — Appropriations, 

Pa  216,  261 

Appropriation  in  Texas  ....  311 

At  P.  C.  Chadwick's  353,  882 

Baldridge  Plan  Fails   586 

Bees  to  Resist   595 

Bixby's  Explanation  of   262 

Combs  Need  Not  be  Burned  139 
Cutting  Cells  from  Combs..  708 

Dark  and  Bright  Side   549 

How     Most  Frequently 

Spread   714 

Must  Hives  be  Burned?.  .  .  .  751 

Never  too  Late  to  Treat   90S 

Not     Carried     by  Stray 

Swarms    353 

Not  Found  in  Trees  293 

Situation    in   Ohio  103-i 

Treatment  in  Winter    81 

Tvpe  Should  be  Mentioned.  .  617 

Water  Method    237 

Which  Type  to  be  Dreaded 

  97,  177 

Yate's  Method   451 

Foul     Brood.      Ampv^can — at 

Chadwick's    882 

Bad  Case    890 

Cured    Without  Destroying 

Comb    837 

"Movie  Scenario"  ....  934,  935 
Requeening  Inadequate  ....  658 
Vs.  European,  as  to  Spread- 
ing   853 

Foul   Brood,   European— Cag- 
ing Queen  for   745 

Dequeening  for    480,  523 

Dr.  Miller  on  ..137,569,101] 

Holtermann    on    707 

Italians  for   97,  640 

Not  Calamity    932,  985 

Or  American  ....  707,  745,  746 

Saving  Combs    7 

Shaking  and  Dequeening  for 

  4S0,  523 

Transferring  and  Requeen- 
ing for    972 

Value  of  Italians    930 

Vigorous    Italians    Immune .... 

  97,  466,  481,  523,  640 

Foul-brood  Law — California.  221 

Colorado    263 

Idaho    95 

Missouri    159 

Montana.  Fails    356 

New  Jersey    149 

New  Zealand   753 

Oklahoma    164,  940 

Proposed   -'■'-'^.^ 

Tennessee    355 

Texas    140,  749 

Foundation  —  Advantage  of 

Full  Sheets    438 

Amount    of    Wax    in  Cell 

Walls    571 

As  a  Division-board    24o 
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Doolittle  on    886 

Drawn  by  Feeding  Syrup .  . 

  8,  13,  52,  204 

Early  Experiments  with  .  .  .  454 

Economy    584 

Full    Sheets    Fastened  on 

Sides    51 

Full  Sheets  in  Sections  ....  967 

Full  Sheets  vs.  Starters   748 

Inserted  in  Wrong  Place  .  .  598 
Must    Not    be    put    in  too 

Soon    880 

Splints    494 

Starters  V-shaped  

 51,  547,  584,  657 

Starters  vs.  Full  Sheets  ...  897 
Supported  by  Heavy  Wires  537 
Frame.Butsch's  Improvement  1028 
Frame  Handling — -Dr.  Miller 

on    569 

Crane  on    748 

Holtermann  on    490,  944 

Freight  on  Honey,  Who  Pays  ?  542 
Friction-Drive  Honey  Extract- 
ors   18 

Frost    Affecting    Fruit  Blos- 
soms   137 

Fruit— And    Bees,    John  W. 

Love  on    243 

Growers'  Opinion  of  Bees..  485 

Growers  Want  Bees    510 

Growing  and  Beekeeping  .  .  984 
Punctured  bv  Hornets.  .  .  .1041 

Value  of  Bees  for    658 

Fimiigating,  Sulphur  vs.  Car- 
bon Bisulphide    381 


Gloves — Home-made    250 

Sting  Proof   29 

Golden  Italians — Byer  on   971 

Chadwick  on    793 

Goldenrod  —  Honey  Capped 

Yellow    968 

Nectar,  Odor  of    849 

Government  Apiary,  electrical 

connections  at    314 

Graham.,      Has    He    Had  a 

Square  Deal?    309 

Granulated  Honey  —  Feeding 

  138,  249 

In  Bee  Cellar   205 

Starving  on    330 

Granulation  —  Alternat  i  n  g 
Heat    and  Cold  have  no 

Effect    883 

Of  Bait  Sections   923 

Of  Bulk  Comb  Honey,  Pre- 
vention of    38 

Of  Comb  Honey   220-746 

Of  Blue  Curl  Honey   485 

Grape    Vines    for    Shade  in 

Apiaries    702 

Punctured  by  Hornets.  .  .  .1041 
Grass,  Dangerous  Because  of 

Fire    659 

Greasy  Waste,  Dr.  Miller  on.  .  219 

German  Book  on  Bees    331 

Gum  Trees  of  Australia.  .  632,  673 

H 

Handling   Combs,   See  Frame 

handling 
Hannemann,  Inventor  of  Zinc 

Excluder    51 

Hawkweed  Overcome  by  Sweet 

Clover    394 

Or  Paint  Brush    528 

Hearing  of  Bees    309,  332 

Heather  in  this  Country?  378,  393 

High  School,  Bees  in   544 

Hillside  Apiary    541 

Histories  of  Noted  Beekeepers, 

See  Feb.  1  Issue 
Hive — Eight  or    Ten  Frame, 

Atwater  on    928 

Eight    and     Ten  Frame, 

Southwood  on    335 

Eight  Frame,  Doubling  up  338 
Eight-frame,  Dr.  Miller  on  95 
14-frame   489 
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Making,  Doolittle  on   796 

Pliers   939 

Record  Scheme,  New   459 

Stand  Frost's    730 

Thirteen  Frame    36 

Hive-cover — And  Bottom  Com- 
bined   768 

Gable    230 

New  Wrinkle    933 

Hives— Cement,  in  Florida.  .  .  382 

In  Paris,  SchoU  on   310 

Inventors  of    396 

Jumbo,  Advantage  of   670 

Large,  Dr.  Miller  on   657 

Made  at  Home.  ....  .119,  1041 

Old,  Large  Number  Bought  979 
Placed  in  Crooked  Rows  .  .  939 
To   Put    Together  without 

Twist    948 

Two-story,  Doolittle  on   661 

Holland,  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion   976 

Honey — Bees'    Actions  when 

Storing    660 

Better   for    Brood  Because 

of  Pollen    435 

Consumed  by  Colony  in  Year  51 
Crop,  See  Crop  Report 
Fizz  at  Connecticut  Fair...  138 
Famous,  of  the  Old  World.  .  995 
Flow,  Getting  Ready  for.  .  .  106 

Heat  Forming  Food    835 

How  Used  by  Dr.  Miller  .  .  800 
In  Super  and  None  Below.  .  523 

Is  it  a  Luxury?   801,  883 

Labels,  Foster  on    972 

Light  Colored  is  Mild   923 

Loader    939 

Mineral   Constituents  in...  797 

Recipes   802-816 

Sign  on  Post    677 

Trees  in  Tennessee    625 

Unripe,  Should  Not  be  Sold  264 

Vs.  Sugar  for  Bees  

 219,  221,  228,  336,  593 

Western,  Colors  of   988 

Why  Use  it  in  Cooking?.  .  .  799 

Without  Increase    578 

Honey  Dew — As  Winter  Stores  73 

Granulation  of   554 

On  Buds  of  Oak   991 

On  Fir  Trees    660 

On  Olive  Leaves   420 

Honey  Extractor — French,  Au- 
tomatic   790 

Friction  Drive   18,  9«5 

Home-made    680 

Inventor  of    693 

Primeval    719 

Proper  Speed  for  1000 

12-frame,  Experience  with.  983 
Honey-house — Bartlett's     ....  102 

Bee-escapes  for    937 

Gilbert's    509 

Scholl's  Fireproof    572 

Made  of  Concrete  Blocks  .  .  982 
Honey  Market— Colorado  795,  972 
Development  of  Home  ....  662 

Ontario,  Good    970 

Protection  of    857 

Retail,  Working  up    222 

Honey  Plants— Fall    775 

California  in  Winter   623 

Colorado    619 

National  Collection    624 

New  Zealand    630 

Honey-pump  — •  A  t  w  a  te  r's 

Scheme  for    446 

Holtermann's  Report  on  .  .  .  983 
House,    Eight      Colonies  in 

Walls  of    882 

Paid  for  by  Bees  1026 

How  Not  to  Do  and  How  to  Do 

  109,  320,  491,  897 

Hunting  Bees  (Amateur)    .  .  .  409 

Hurricane  in  Louisiana    945 

Hybrids  Ahead  of  Italians .  .  597 


Idaho    Governor   and  the  In- 
spectors   526 

Imbedding  Tool,  Butsch .  .  .  .  1029 
Imbedding  Wire,  Smith  Plan  291 


Inbreeding  Emphasizes  Exist- 
ing Characteristics   51 

Increase — Alexander  Method 
27,  95,  98,  139,  308,  242, 
261,    393,    377,    500,  526, 

  552,  574 

Avoiding  of    578 

Byer's  Plan    106 

Dividing  for,  Chadwick  on.  837 

Folly  of  Too  Rapid   724 

From  Three-frame  Nucleus 

  414.  854 

Hand  on    490 

In  Southern  Swamp    326 

SchoU  on    484 

Summerfield's  Plan    184 

Wilder's  Method    112 

With  Pound  of  Bees    422 

Incubator  for  Queen  Renting  244 
Insoection — Dr.  Phillips  on.  .  853 

Not  All  Unpleasant   924 

In  Ohio   1034 

Inspectors — Meeting  at  Hamil- 
ton   852 

Should  Also  be  instructors.  969 

Training  Necessary   356 

Insurance   Co.,   That  Insures 

Bees    82 

Introducing — At  the  Entrance 

  769,  839,  879,  967 

Darkness  Advantage    789 

Daubing  Queen  with  Hon- 
ey   66,  67,  137,  179.  547 

Demoralization  Plan    400 

Hindered  by  too  Many  Su- 
pers   293 

Modified  Smoke  Plan   716 

Questions  Answered    422 

Simmins  and  Caging  Plans  728 

Simmins'  Method   581,  702 

Smoke  Method   

 125,  161,  137,  951 

Starvation  Method   896 

Three  Different  Plans    720 

Virgins  in  Full  Colonies...  924 

Inventing  New  Hives    396 

Inventors,  Do  Not  Discourage  53 

Inventory.  Value  of    54 

Iron  in  Honey   797,  835 

Isle-of-Wight  Disease  315,  457,  933 
Italian  Drones  Varying  in  Col- 
or   554 

Italians — Hybrids  Ahead  of..  597 
Vs.  Black  ..  413,  415,  435,  569 


Jamaica.  Great  Storm  in....  864 

James,  Franklin.  Death  of.  .  165 

Japan,  Beekeeping  in    447 

Jasmine,  Bees  on   620 


Kansas  as  a  Bee  State    685 

Kentucky,  Overstocking  in  .  .  308 
Kerosene — Flavored  Honey,  Is 

it  Fit  for  Bees?   864,  998 

Stops  Robbing   685,  939 

Kramer,  Ulrich,  Death  of  378,  379 
Labeling  Glass,  Paste  for  ....  51 


Labor,  High  Cost  of   709 

Larvae,    Age    of    for  Queen 

Rearing   398,  435 

Laws — See    Foul    Brood  and 

Net  Weight 
Laying  Worker  —  Caught  in 

Act   923,  952 

Colonies,  Do  not  Save  ....  180 

Dr.  Miller  on   569 

Parker's  Plan    908 

Plan  to  Get  Rid  of   774 

Plurality  in  Hive    613 

Plurality  of  Doubted   837 

Rare?   353,  440,  525.  528 

Signs  of    312,  351,  879 

To  Determine    312 

Lead   Pipes    in  Honey-tanks 

  206,  382 

Let-alone  Plan,  Campbell's.  .  .  898 
Lifting,     How    Managed  by 

Women    526,  975 

Linden  Same  as  Basswood  . .  .  261 


Light  Weight  Sections.  Sell- 
ing   9,  308 

Liquefying — Chadwick  on  .  .  837 
8,500  Pound  Honey  Tank.  .  725 

Loading  Cars  of  Bees   587 

Locality,  Effects  of    745 

Locust — ^As  a  Honey  Plant  . .  634 

Early  Nectar  from    438 

Long-Idea    Hive    144,  146 

  177,  483,  489.  575,  836 

Loquot,    Pollen    and  Nectar 

from   8 

Louisiana,  Buying  Bees  in*.  .  .  442 
Loxahatchie    River,  Editor's 

Cruise    225 

M 

Mailing  Cages,  Dysentery  in .  .  97 

Manipulation  Too  Early    262 

Market — See  Honey  Market 
Marking  Sections,  Gill's  Plan.  307 

Martins  Eat  Bees    38 

Matches.  Place  to  Scratch,  on 

Bellows    206 

Mating — Boxes.  Candy  in...  1011 
Boxes,  to  Make  Bees  Stay.  422 

Hive,  Atwater   366 

Hives,     Five-frame  Nuclei 

for    703 

In  Late  Fall   941 

Of  Virgins  Late   657 

Nuclei,  A.  C.  Miller    361 

Medicine    For    Cough,  Much 

Honey  Used  for    657 

Melting  of  Combs  in  Fenced 

Apiary   143.  177 

Metal  Division  Board  Feeder.  338 
Migratory  Beekeeping  ..63,1035 
Milkweed  of  British  Columbia  992 

Minerals  in  Honey    797 

Minnesota — Inspector,  Report 

of    35 

Loss  Heavy   .  510 

Short  Course    541 

Missouri  Beekeepers  Incorpor- 
ate   159 

Mittens,  Home-made   863 

Money  Made  in  Beekeeping..  107 
Montana — And  Wyoming  Bee- 
keeping   370 

Law  Fails    356 

Association    524 

Moth— And    Wet  Extracting 
Combs  51,  137,  220,  223, 

  353,  547 

Balls  for  Fumigating  166 

Eaten  Combs,  Bees  Prefer  .  594 

Depredations  of    368 

In  Bee  Yard   126 

To  Guard  Against   685 

Motor  Cycle  for  Apiary  947 

Moving  Bees — Brown  on  ...  .  57 

By  Sleigh   220 

Byer  on    154 

In  Cars,  North    587 

In  Refrigerator  Car    126 

Questions   on    818 

Saving  Brood   '  707 

To  Different  States,  Chad- 
wick on   8,  13 

N 

National    Association,  Chad- 
wick on    8 

National  Program  No  South- 
ern Beekeepers  on    222 

Nectar,  Small  Amount  of  Wa- 
ter in    353 

Net- weight — Given  Too  Low.  .  36 

Incorrect   Stamping    9 

Marking,  Foster  on    884 

Should  be  Marked  Correctly  139 

Shows  Through  Paper    597 

Stamp,  Oval  in  Shape    98 

Net-weight  Law — A  Nuisance  37 

Chadwick  on    883 

In  Florida    773 

J.  A.  Green  on    493 

Not  for  Local  Shipments.  .  .  554 

Questions  on   1040 

Unjust    948 

Who  Should  Worry   80 

New  South  Wales.  Poor  Year  904 
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New    Brunswick,  Beekeeping 

in    164 

Newspapers  for  Uniting  ....  523 
New  Zealand,  Co-operation  in  771 
North  Carolina  Bee  Club  355,  968 
Nuclei,      United,  Wintered 

Poorly    465 

Nucleus  Hives — Atwater's    .  .  366 

Miller's    361 

To  Make  Bees  Stay  in.  .381,  422 

O 

Obser\'atory  Hive  100  ft.  from 

Ground    585 

Oklahoma,  Beekeeping  in  ...  .  77 

Old  Folk  in  the  Bee  Home.  .  284 

One  Horse  Farm   263 

Ontario  — -  Apiary  Demonstra- 
tion   466 

Inspection  and  Demonstra- 
tion   17 

Locations  in  the  North  ....  617 

Wintering  Report    327 

Orange — Agency    for  Selling 

Honey    660 

And  Sage  in  California  ....  353 

Blossoms  and  Snow    535 

Blossoms  in  California   . .  .  309 

Honey  Exquisite  in  Florida  407 

Prospects  for  Blossoms  Good  96 
Orchard — Bees       per  Acre 

Needed   1000 

Put  Bees  Outside  of    992 

Value  of  Bees  in    658 

Orchardists   Inviting   Beemen  510 

Oregon  Basks  in  Sunshine.  .  .  294 

Out-apiary — Essentials    102 

Hoeness'    286 

Management,  Byer  on  ....  106 

wader's  Plan    113 

Outdoor  Colony             36,  717,  858 

Outlaw,  Further  Report  from  318 

Over  Production                   53,  95 

Overstocking  in  Kentucky   .  .  308 

P 

Pacific  Coast,  Genesis  of  Bee- 
keeping   160 

Packing  Material,  Why  it  Be- 
comes Wet    862 

Pails,  10-pound  for  Feeders..  194 
Paint  Brush  or  Hawkweed?..  528 
Painting  —  Foundation  with 

Beeswax    532 

Hives  an  Economy   206 

Pairs,  Keeping  Hives  in  ....  701 
Panama-California  Exposi- 
tion— Bees  at    989 

Honey  at    283 

Paper  vs.  Metal  for  Covers.  .  923 
Paralysis — Among  Northern 

Bred  Bees    265 

And  Pollen  Constipation  . .  338 

Beuhne   on    995 

Chadwick  on   1013 

Purgative  Drugs  for   26 

Parcel-post — For  Honey   ....  9 

Shipments  Successful    951 

Parthenogenesis,  Pouder  on.  .  841 
Passageways,  Natural  vs.  Ar- 
tificial   165 

Paste  for  Labeling  Glass  ....  51 
Pasting  Labels,  Atwater  on.  .  547 
Peabody,  Inventor  of  Extract- 
or   393 

Pear-Avocado    382 

Bees  Valuable  for  Crop  .  .  .  946 

When  not  a  Pair   338 

Pear-blight,  See  Blight 

Peonies,  Bees  V\^ork  on    658 

Peppermint  Candy,  Wintering 

Bees  on    684 

Pepper-tree — Bees    Dead  Un- 
der   792 

Have  no  Distinct  Blooming 

Period    8 

Photographs       Wanted  by 

Scholl    140 

Piping — And     Quahking  the 

Same    993 

Byer  on    440,  794 

Doolittle  on   266,  750,  927 


Dr.  Miller  on           307,  351,  835 

How  done                        312,  835 

Vs.  Quahking   613,  747, 

.  .790,  794,  835,  923,  946,  993 

Pleasants,  J.  E.,  Has  Accident  883 

Poems— A.  I.  Root    292 

A  Memory    336 

Amours  of  Apis  Mellifica  .  .  952 

An  Invitation    354 

An  Old  Book    864 

An  Old  Fashioned  Drive  .  .  355 
Bee-dreams  of  Golden  Cali- 
fornia   124 

Clu'istmas  Fancies   1016 

Creed  of  the  Workers  Bee.  .  702 

Francois  Huber    78 

Grand  Old  Man  of  Beedom  248 

Irresistible  Call    420 

Lament  of  the  Drone    881 

Loafing  in  June   507 

MidsTimmer  Song    595 

My  Dream  Woman  of  the 

Bees    206 

Night    772 

Queen  Bee,  Song  of    614 

Robbing    775 

Song  of  Honey    797 

Song  of  the  Queen  Bee.  .  .  .  614 

Thanksgiving    950 

Warm  Day  in  Winter   166 

White-haired  Beefolk   34 

Winter  Cluster   1030 

Would   You?    662 

Poison — Appearance   of  Lar- 
vae   863 

Found  in  Bodies  of  Bees .  .  .  748 

From  Propolis    498 

Honey    378 

Is    Woodworth's  Statement 

Correct    436 

Pollen — -And  Brood.  Location 

of                         525,  745,  883 

And  Propolis,  Doolittle  on.  .  141 

Carried  on  Backs  of  Bees..  639 
Dearth  Stops  Brood-rearingl040 

Excess  causes  Paralysis  .  .  .  388 

From  Filaree  a  Nuisance.  .  309 
From.      Same     Source  in 

Canada  and  N.  Carolina  352 

From  Wattles    710 

Gathered      Principally  in 

Morning    927 

Heberle  on    594 

In  February  in  Ohio    250 

In  Sections               333,  351,  818 

Laden  Bee  Killed   221 

Large  Amount  in  Honey  .  .  435 

Substitute  for         126.  166,  206 

White  of  Egg  as  Substitute 
  711,  924 

Pollination— By  Bees    243 

Of  Tropical  Fruit    321 

Porto  Rican  Apiary    370 

Poultry  and  Bees    .   880 

Pound  Packages,  See  Combless 

Power  Extractor — For  Out- 
yards    96 

With  Friction  Drive  ...  18,  983 

Prices — California  Low   510 

Colorado    884 

Factors  That  Control   670 

Influenced  by  Appearance.  .  793 

Of  Bees  and  Fixtures   ....  419 

Ontario                            794,  885 

Raising   of    908 

Scholl  on   .1014 

Waiting  for   401 

Prolificness  Not  the  Only  JRe- 

quirement                     571,  701 

Propolis — And    Pollen,  Doo- 
little on    141 

Poisoning    498 

Removed     by     Old  Dutch 

Cleanser    395 

Pumn,    Atwater's   Method  of 

Fastening    446 


Quahking,  See  Piping 

Queen — Accepted   after  Cells 

Started   

Advertisements,  Gleanings 

Stand  on   

And   Drone    trap.  Double 

Acting   

Business,  Some  Kinks  in.  . 
Incubation,  Critical  Period. 

Chadwick's  Prolific   

Eggs  Failed  to  Hatch  

Excluder,  What  is  Objection 

to  ?   

Larvae,    to    Tell    the  Age 

of    398. 

Lays  More  than  One  Egg  in 

a  Cell   

Mating  Hive,  Atwater  .... 
Mating  Nuclei,  A.  C.  Miller 

Nursei-y,  Whitman's   

Odor,  Crocker  on   

Odor,  Fallacies   

Old,  Good  Record  for  

Seven-Year-Old   

Super  sedure  Without 

Swarming   

Turned  Around  in  Cell  .... 
Queen-rearing — Doolittle  on .  . 

Failure   

Flora  M'Intyre  on   

Incubator  in   

Questions,     Doolittle  An- 
swers   

Bailing   245, 

Queens — Cheap,  Danger  in... 

Classification  of  414, 

Finding  35  an  Hour   

Going  to  Other  Hives  

Hardiness  of  Southern  Bred 
In     Supers    before  Honey 

Flow   

Introduced  by  Daubing  with 

Honey   

Laying  in  Queen  Cells  .... 
Laying  in  Sections  .  .  .  547, 

Loss  of  in  Mating   

Reared  Above  Excluder  81, 
Record  of  3  Generations  .  . 
Sent      to      Australia  by 

Freight   

Separated  by  Wire  Cloth.  . 

Two  in  Hive   

Two  Wintered  in  Same  Hive 

What  Happened  to  

Whole  Harem  of  

Young,  Chadwick  on   

Young.  Do  not  Die  Through 

Winter    353,  393, 

Young  vs.  Old  

  96,  484,  571.  789, 

Queen-cells   —   Building  and 

Swarming   

Device  for  Cutting   

For  Requeening   

Pointed  or  Round   

With  Drone  Larvae   

Queenlessness     to  Prevent 

Swarms    400, 

Quinby — A.  C.  Miller's  Com- 
ments of  Old  Books  .... 
And  Langstroth  Colaborers. 
Beekeeper's  Feelings 

Towards   

Day  with   

Elwood  on    273, 

Feeder   

Home,  Dr.  Miller  on   

L.  C.  Root  on   

Underbill  on   


177 

904 
414 

508 
571 
908 

702 

435 

967 
366 
361 
497 
162 
161 
640 
440 

351 
638 
573 
591 
358 
244 

55 
730 
792 
481 
951 
817 
181 

180 


712 
657 
246 
95 
51 

205 
837 
616 
422 
380 
765 
616 

485 

793 

261 
31 
862 
927 
639 

569 

275 
278 

279 
277 
281 
283 
307 
267 
272 


Quadruple  Winter  Cases,  See 

Winter-case 
Quarantining      Shipment  of 


704 


Rainbow,  Grace  Allen's    791 

Rainfall — Continued  Too  Long  745 

Dr.  Miller  on    657,  701 

J.  E    Crane  on    658 

California    180,  353,  395 

Colorado    436 

Illinois    523 

Ontario    704,  794 

Tennessee    438 
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Rattlesnake,    Narrow  Escape 

from    536 

Recipes  Using  Honey  802-826 

Record — Book,  Dr.  Miller's  .  .  261 

Book,  Gray's    939 

Keeping  in  Apiary  224,  459,  485 

Keeping,  Miller  on   993 

Kept  on  Side  of  Hive    598 

System,  Richardson's    510 

Red  Clover — Bees  on   294 

Black  Bees  on    952 

Under  Trees  Dwarfed   334 

Red  Gum,  Failure  in  Austra- 
lia   23 

Redwood    Hives  Require  Ce- 
ment-Coated Nails    395 

Refrigerator  Car  for  Shipping 

Bees    126 

Refrigerators,  Honey  in    799 

Reminiscences,  Pouder    840 

Rendering  Wax  by  Solvent  .  .  331 

Rental  for    Bees    36 

Requeening — Does  not  Always 

Regenerate    908 

200  Colonies    358 

With  Queen  Cells    862 

Retail  Your  Own  Honey    82 

Foaches,  Borax  for  1014 

Robber  Bee,  Observation  ....  597 
Robbers— Coal  Oil  for.  .  .  685,  939 
Why   They   Should   not  be 

Trapped    775 

Robbing — Crane's     Plan  to 

Stop    836 

New  Way  to  Stop    38 

Peaceful,  Fisher  on    75 

Riot,  Stopping    193 

Troubling  Beginners    438 

Rocks  in"  Bee  Yard   487 

Ross,  J.  Edgar,  Retired    96 

Roof,  Bees  Removed  from  with 

Escape   505 

Rows,  Crooked,  Advantage  of  892 
Rubber  Bands,  Made  at  Home  126 
Rubber  Stamp — Oval  in  Shape  98 
For  Sections   9 

S  ' 

Sage — And    Orange    in  Cali- 
fornia   353 

Condition  of   180 

Honey,  Shortage  of    616 

In  California,  Condition  in  437 
Honey,  to  be  at  Premium..  96 
Weevil,  Description  of  ....  792 

Salt  Water  for  Bees   481,  657 

Sawerass  in  Florida    65 

Scholl's  Trip  to  California  ..  838 
Schools,   Bee   Culture  Taught 

at    237 

Scotland,  War  Affects  Prices 

in    35 

Scraping    Sections  • — -  Shore's 

Rotary  Machine  for   591 

Time  Required    591,  657 

With  Carpenter's  Scraper.  .  864 

With  .Taoknife  747,  1000 

Sectional  Hive,  Greiner  on  .  .  332 
Sections — Doolittle  on  Size  of  11 
Light  Weight,  Selling  .  .  9.  308 
Of  Darker  Wood  Preferred  138 

Selling— A  Disease    925 

Bees  without  Combs  before 

June    419 

Definite  Figures  on  Cost  of  773 

Donaldson  on    542 

Doolittle  on    11 

Susan  E.  Howard  on   757 

Facilities  for  Honey    580 

From  House  to  House  ....  663 

Scholl  on    926 

Through  Orange  Agency  .  .  660 

To  Consumers    23 

Traveling-case  for   665 

Separatored  or  Non-separator- 

ed  Honey  .530,  615,  759,  887 

Separators,  Crane  on  1012 

Single  vs.  Double- walled  Hives  969 
Shaken    Swarms,    Why  They 

Swarm  Out    574,  748 

Shaking  Bees  from  Comb,  Dr. 

Miller's  Plan   7 


Shallow  Supers  for  Women  .  .  702 

Shares,  Bees  on    36 

Shed,  Summer  and  Winter.  .  846 
Shelter  for  Apiary,  Value  of  460 
Shipping — Case,  Larger  Want- 
ed   229 

In  Pound  Packages,  Caution  352 

R.  R.  Man's  Opinion  1035 

Without  Combs,  A  chord  on  1031 
Sixty-pound  Can,  Amount  of 

Honey  in    658 

Skunks— In  Bee  Yard   22 

J.  E.  Crane  on   220 

Trapping  of   205 

Snowstorm  in  May    719 

Snow  in  Close  Entrances  ....  7 
Solar  Extractor  96,  706,  893,  1036 
Sour  Honey  Caused    by  Ex- 
tracting Nectar    882 

Spacing  of  Combs  .  .  796,  879,  924 

Spider — Chadwick  on   925 

Kills  Bees    844 

Splints— Condemned  81,  548 

Gnawing  of    613 

Of  Wire  Instead  of  Wood .  .  537 
Spray  Ejected  by  Bees .  937,  101 1 
Spray  Poison  Found  in  Bod- 
ies of  Bees    748 

Spraying  —  And  Poisoning, 

Crane  on    570 

Blossoms,  Dr.  Miller  on  ....  261 

Burton  on    334,  373 

Codling  Moth  Does  Not  Kill 

Bees   7 

Cover     Crops  Amendment 

Lost    356 

Is  Woodworth's  Statement 

Correct?    436 

Kills  Bees    924,  993,  994 

Spreading  Brood  —  Campbell 

on    328 

Chadwick  on    525,  616,  883 

Comb  of  Honey  for   789 

Doolittle  on    750 

Dr.  Miller  on    435,  569 

Foster  on    524 

Grav  on  1041 

J.  E.  Crane  on    570 

Spring  Dwindling,  Bugbear.  .  198 
Spring      Protection,  Folding 

Case    201 

Squash  Honey,  What  is  it  ?  .  .  421 
Squash  Vines,  Value  of  Bees 

for    759 

Stamping  Sections  Incorrectly  9 

Starters,  V-shaped  

  51,  547,  584,  657 

Starting  with  Bees —  Bartlett 

on    100 

Byer  on   103 

Dr.  Miller  on    108 

Holtermann  on    110 

On  Small  Scale  Advised  1000 

Questions  on    125 

Starving — Bees  in  June    613 

Condition,    Bad   Results  of 

  .   704,  745 

On  Granulated  Honey    330 

With  Honey  in  Hive   206 

Steam-knife  —  Boiler  Burst 

  173,  352 

For  Dampening  Sections  .  .  482 
Holtermann's  Report  on...  983 
Stimulative  Feeding — Dr.  Mil- 
ler on    95,  465 

J.  E.  Crane  on    220 

Sting-proof  Dress    639 

Stinging— Nearly  Fatal    437 

Guarding  Against    28 

Onion  Juice  Remedy  for.  .1041 

Some  Physical  Effects    598 

Severe  Case  of    527 

St.  Louis  Summer   906 

Stores— Effect  of  on  Bees   501 

Letting    Bees    Run  Short, 

Ruinous    704,  745 

Storm  in  California    792 

Stowaway  Bees    35 

Strawberry  Time,  Bees  Trou- 
blesome   403 

Strawberries,   Value  of  Bees 

for  -    404 


Straight,  Leroy,  Death  of  . .  .  792 
Strong  Colony,  Definition  of.  466 

Sugar — Beets,  Price  of   98 

Cane  vs.  Beet   220,  466 

Denatured   351 

Denatured,  Unheard  of   994 

Hard  on  Digestion   261 

Vs.  Honey  for  Bees   

  219,  221,  228,  336,  593 

Supers,     Adapting    to  10- 

frame  Hive    761 

Superseding — Dr.  Miller  on  .  .  393 

Left  to  the  Bees    789 

Making  Sure  of    847 

Without  Swarming   351 

Swamp — Honey  Flow  Feeding  10 

Making  Increase  in    326 

Swarm — Benson's     Plan  of 

Treatment   82,  137 

Bigelow's  Stray    578 

Caused  by  Virgin,  or  Ripe 

Cell    835 

Control,   Fowls'   Plan,  Dr. 

Miller  on    746 

Control,   Fowls'  Plan,  Ful- 

mer  on    774 

Enters  Hospital    309 

From     Colony   Packed  for 

Winter    864 

Led  by  Virgins    686 

Obtained  from  High  Tree  .  .  730 

Runaway,  Hiving  of    462 

Unsealed  or  Sealed  Brood.  .  789 
Swarm  Prevention  —  Almost 

Absolute    397 

Beucus  on   239 

By  Cutting  Cells   839 

By    Placing      Hives  Far 

Apart    902 

Early    395 

May  be  Overcome    336 

Queenlessness  for  ....  400,  469 

Scholl  on    223 

Swarms — Both  Young  and  Old 

Bees  in    574 

Destroying    Cells,    to  Pre- 
vent   923 

Few  after  All   294 

46  from  29  Colonies    685 

175  from  70  Colonies   907 

In  September    861 

No  Disease  from,  if  Hived 

on  Foundation   353 

To  Make  Stay  Hived..  464,  481 
Swarming — ^And  Large  Colo- 
nies   312 

And  Queen-cell  Building  .  .  261 

And  Superseding    351 

Annex  Hive  to  Prevent   61 8 

Chalon  Fowls  on    574 

Dr.  Miller's  Method  in  His 

Book    879 

Excessive  in  California   353 

Fever,    Advanced,   How  to 

Proceed    484 

In  California  in  April    309 

In  Spite  of  Everything   729 

J.  E.  Hand  on  399,  489 

Late,  Cause  of   907 

Stopped  by  Extracting  Old 

Honey    571 

Without  Queen  Cells    817 

Sweet  Clover — Championed  by 

Country  Gentleman  ....  307 

Coverdale's  Cattle  on   851 

In  Kentucky   250 

Hay,  Cutting    538 

How  Stock  Learn  to  Eat..  658 

In  Prairie  Farmer   219 

J.  E.  Crane  on  483,  570,  658,  836 
More  Plentiful  in  Colorado  436 

Nectar  Off  Years    376 

New  Variety  of  Large  Size 

  536,  537 

On  Peaty  Soil   319 

Planted  for  Bees   456 

Overcomes  Hawkweed   ....  394 

Seed  Scarified    394 

Seed,     Sown      in  Disked 

Ground    836 

70  Acres    686 

1,200  Acres   -   374 
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Yellow,  J.  A.  Green  on  ....  494 
Yielding  Honey  in  Novem- 
ber   972 

Syrup — Amount    to    Feed  to 

Make  Given  Weight   969 

Needed  to  Draw  Foundation 

  8,  13,  52,  204 

Poured  on  Top  of  Sections.  613 
Tartaric  Acid  not  Needed..  308 
To  Prevent  Granulation .  .  . 
  308.  482,  547 

T 

Telegraph  Operator's  Bees  .  .  907 

Telephone  in  Beekeeping   396 

Temperature   Variation,  Hol- 

termann  on    74 

Texas — Beekeeping   38 

Entomologist,    New    926 

Organizations  Increasing  .  .  396 

Timber  under  Water  20  Years  382 
Top    Bar   Openings  Plugged 

with  Wax    80 

Town   Beekeeper,  Experience 

with    762 

Tractor, Home-built  680.  72  6,  103  6 

Transferring — Bowen's  Plan .  .  246 

Burton's  Plan    190 

Chadwick's  Plan             616,  745 

Dutcher's  Plan    422 

Made  Easy    189 

Marchant  Plan  Modified   162 

Successful    230 

Trees — Bees    Brought  Home 

from  in  Shirt    117 

No  Foul  Brood  in    293 

Profits      in    Taking  Bees 

from                       33.  166,  180 

Trouble  Mysterious  in  W.  Va.  81 

U 

Uncapping  with  a  Butcher's 

Saw    893 

United  Nuclei  Wintered  Poor- 
ly   465 

Uniting — Is  it  too  Late?  999 

•f.  E.  Crane  on  1012 

Newspaper  for  .  .  .  523,  879,  790 

Or  Feeding    200 

Weak  Colonies,  Doolittle  on  99 
Why  Often  a  Failure    999 

V 

Vancouver  Bees  and  Beemen  990 
Veil— False  Face  Instead  of..  125 
Too  Heavy  if  Made  of  Wire  246 

Ventilated  Coat  Sleeves    36 

Ventilated  Escape  Boards  .  .  . 

  24.  79,  548 

Vermont  Bees  in  Good  Condi- 
tion  1012 

Vinegar  to  Dilute  Honey.  .  .  . 

  409,  435,  613 

Virginia  Bees  in  Danger  ....1000 

Virgins — Buying    554 

Imported  before  Mating  .  .  657 

In  After-swarms    38 

Introduced  in  Full  Colonies  924 

Introduction  of   422 

Or  Ripe  Cell,  Cause  Swarm- 
ing   835 

Lead  Prime  Swarm    686 

Visiting  Beekeepers    on  the 

Fourth  of  July   614 


W 

Walls,  Removing  Bees  from..  598 
War,    Effect    on    Prices  in 

Scotland    35 

Water — Barrel  Useless  in  Cal- 
ifornia   246 

For  Bees  Should  be  Salted  657 
Method    of    Getting  Bees 

from  Combs   237 

Watering — Bees  in  Lily  Pond  726 

Device,  Auten's   583,  968 

Device,  Lhommedieu's   584 

Jar  for  Bees    438 

Wax-extractor,  Solar   

 96,  706,  893,  1036 

In  Egsrptian  Tomb    29 

Solvent    331 

Weak      Colonies  —  Alexander 

Plan,  Dr.  Miller  on  261,  393 
Alexander  Plan  for  Clover 

Locality    242 

Alexander       Plan,  lona 

Fowls  on   377,  526,  574 

Alexander  Plan  Modified  .  .  770 
Alexander     Plan  Requires 

Flow  in  August   308 

Anderson's  Plan  for    500 

B.  Keep's  Plan  for   202 

Brood  Nests  of,  in  Spring.  483 
Strengthened  by  Young  Bees  482 

Uniting    99 

Whitman's  Plan  for    497 

Weather      Conditions,  Diary 

Record  of    859 

Weeds — Nuisance  before  En- 
trance  353 

That  Yield  Honey   524 

Weighing    Hives,    Grace  Al- 
len's Plan    880 

Weight — Given   Too   Low  on 

Sections    36 

Of    Sections,    Who  Cares 

about?    293 

West    Virginia — Hills,  Bee- 
keeping in  Off  Year  ....  447 

Wheel-barrow — Gray's    894 

Langstroth's  Ideal    79 

Made  of  Wheel  Hoe    856 

White  Clover,  see  Clover 

Whitewood,  Mollette  on    622 

Wind — From  Sovrth,  Diminish 

Crops    294 

Necessity      of  Guarding 

Against    967 

Winter — Confinement  Long.  .  .  441 
Disturbing  Bees  in  ....  96,  165 
Lack  of  Young  Bees  for  in 

Colorado    884 

Losses,  Holtermann  on  ....  408 

Nests,  Byer  on   262 

Stores  Gathered  in  June  .  .  684 
Stores,  Grace  Allen's  Direc- 
tions for   880 

Stores  of  Aster  Honey  681,  684 
Tipping  Hives  Forward  ....  859 
Winter-case — ^A.  J.  Knox  on..  905 

Amount  of  Packing    971 

Anderson'sExperience  .... 

 1016-1020 

At  Medina    60 

Bottom  Board  Faulty  .  .  82,  166 

Crane  on    52 

Craie's   1041 

For  Eight  Hives   95,  206 


1057 

For  Twelve  Hives    924 

For  Twenty  Cents    155 

For  Spring  Protection   201 

For    Summer    as    well  as 

Winter    907 

For  Whole  Row  of  Hives..  929 
Removing  Snow  from  Front  952 
Interview  with  Dr.  Phillips  901 

J.  L.  Byer  on    178 

Successful    908 

Who  Invented?    967 

Wintering  —  Above  Empty 

Combs    998 

By  Covering  Hives  with  Hay 

in  Barn   951 

Byer  on    107,  178 

Extracting   Super   Left  on 

Hive    863 

Government  Bulletin  on  .  .  . 

  967,  969,  971 

Hand  on    490 

Hives  Packed  in  a  Group..  848 
Holtermann  Answers  Ques- 
tions   142 

Holtermann'g    Review  of 

Bulletins    71 

In  Arizona    952 

In  Dr.  Miller's  Cellar    185 

In    Single-walled.  Hives  in 

Tennessee    969 

In  Two-story  Hives    950 

In  West  Virginia    906 

McMaster's  Report   294 

On  Barley  Candy    394 

On  Granulated  Honey   205 

Over  Empty  Super   863 

Over  Set  of  Empty  Combs  754 
Outdoors  in  the  Far  North  97 

Prospects,   Colorado    98 

Protection  and  Shelter  Val- 
uable   137 

Reports,  Canada    352 

Reports,  Colorado    356 

Report,  Ontario    327 

Sealed  Covers  Best   952 

Success    Depends    on  For- 
mer Season    482 

Two  Queens  in  Same  Hive.  .  422 

Various  Plans    903 

With  Supers  on    969 

Wired  Combs,  Value  of   616 

Wires  —  For  Foundation, 

Heavy    537 

Preferred  to  Splints    81 

Wiring — J.    S.    White's  Plan 

for  50,  548 

Frames,  Taylor's  Plan    461 

Wisconsin,  Curious  Season  .  .  9S6 
Women,  Dress  for  in  Apiary.  28 
Wood  Alcohol  Dangerous  ....  554 
Wyoming — And  Montana  Bee- 
keeping   370 

Conquering  Cold  in    232 

New  Territory  in   462 

Y 

Yellow  Bees,  Chadwick  on  .  .  793 
Yellow  Clover  of  Little  Value  657 
Yellow   Sweet   Clover,  Praise 

for    165 

York,    Geo.    W.,    Member  of 

Legislature    95 

Z 

Zinc  vs.  Aluminum  for  Covers  92^ 


Absorbents  vs.  sealed  covers. 

(See  sealed  covers) 
Achord's   success   in  sending 

bees  in  pound  packages..  744 

Acklin,  In  Memoriam   654 

Adulterated  beeswax    302  _ 

Advertising  honey,  direct  and 

indirect    476 

Advertising,  why  at  Fairs...  742 
Advertising    confidence,  how 

created   564 

Advertisers,  complaints 

against   608,  741 

Alfalfa,  grasBhoppcr  enemiea  303 
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Allen,  Grace     347 

Alpaugh,     Jacob,  all-round 

genius    875 

Apiary  in  Brazil   1 

Apiary,  Ira  D.  Bartlett's   89 

Apiary  of  Wm.  Beucus   173 

Apiary,  in  the  city,  of  Chas. 

Y.  Hake    387 

Apicultural  laboratory  at  Ot- 
tawa, Can   475 

Apicultural  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts   567 

Apicultural  school,   St.  Pa-al, 

Minn   S«3 


Apicultural  Station  for  Iowa.  258 
Apicultixral     instructions  at 

University  of  Minnesota.  475 
Apple  orchard,  15,000  acres..  305 
Arsenate  of  lead  found  in  the 

stomachs  of  bees   740 

Aster  honey,  when  it  can  be 

used   829 

Aster  stores,  killing  bees....  303 
Aster    stores    in    and  about 

Medina  347,  352 

Aster   stores    not  necessarily 

bad   477 
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Automobile  truck  cheap   609 

Automobiles  in  the  hands  of 

farmers    695 

Automobiles    built    over  not 

profitable   696 

Bait  sections,  the  abuse  of .  .  .  831 

Bee-book,  Pellett's  1008 

Bee-book,  Miller's   1008 

Bee  and  fruit  industry,  distri- 
bution of   433 

Bee  demonstration,  going  too 

far    610 

Bee  disease,  new  ..784,880,922 

Bee  diseases  in  Ontario   651 

Bee  inspector  for  twenty  years  651 

Bees  drifting  in  winter   921 

Bees  from  Akron  swamp   136 

Bees  and  fruit.  214,  305,  306,  433 
Bees  and  ^apes.  .  .  .213,  389.  921 
Bees  and  fruit-bloom  in  and 

about  Medina    890 

Bees  and  orange  culture   216 

Bees  and  squashes   739 

Bees,  how  wintering   213 

Bees,  ours,  how  wintered....  259 
Bees  not  killed  by  spraying, 

and  why    432 

Bees,  yellow,  vs.  leather  col- 
ored   963 

Bees,    temper    of,  dependent 

upon  environment  .......  611 

Bees,     why     work     on  one 

species   611,  612 

Bees  in  pound  packages  suc- 
cessfully shipped    744 

Bees,  will  they  attack  fruit..  741 
Bees,  distance  they    fly  for 

stores   965 

Beeswax  adulterated    302 

Behavior  of  cluster  of  bees  in 

winter   40,  50,  93,  9  4 

Behavior  of  cluster  of  bees  be- 
hind glass   134 

"Beekeeping,"  by  Phillips...  739 
"Beekeeping,"    Phillips'  new 

book   834 

Beekeeping  in  Oregon   389 

Beekeeping  in  Massachusetts.  348 
Beekeeping  in  the  great  West  260 
Beekeepers  in  the  Southwest 

take  notice   257 

Bee-rock,   celebrated,  Califor- 
nia   875 

Beestings,  serious  results  from  434 
Blight  not  carried  by  bees...  740 
Blight    spread    among  fruit 

trees   740 

British    Columbia  foul-brood 

inspector    302 

Brood  chilled  in  October   833 

Boardman,  H.  R.,  death  of.  .  829 

Book  for  New  Jersey   831 

Booklet   on   sweet   clover  by 

Root  Co   563 

Booster,  The    431 

Booster  The,  new  bee  paper..  7.39 
Bixby,     Editor     of  Western 

Honey  Bee   304 

Buckwheat,  cover    739 

Buckwheat  honey  for  vinegar  7S6 
Bulletin  No.   695  on  outdoor 

wintering    876 

Bumble  bees  wanted   431 

Eurbank,  Luther,  and  bees...  346 

California  prospects    432 

California  rains    345 

California  vs.  Canada   433 

Calvert-Acklin  wedding    655 

Canadian  laboratory  at  Otta- 
wa   475 

Candy  of  Nulomoline  syrup..  388 
Candy  boiled  for  queen  cages  4 

Candy  of  glucose   135 

Canker  Citrus  in  Florida  .  .1009 

Carload  of  honey,  large   832 

Carload    shipments    of  bees 
Car  of  bees,  second  arrival.  .  521 
Carload  of  beekeepers  to  Den- 
ver   45 

Carlots,  moving  bees  in   564 

Caucasians  that  do  not  swarm  301 


Caucasians    and   other  black 

race*    175 

Censire  figures  criticised   218 

Chadwick,  "one  of  the  boys".  301 

Chilled  brood  in  October   833 

Chocolate  honey  candies   563 

Citrus  Canker  in  Florida.  .  .  .1009 

Clover  prospects    432 

Clover  prospects  for  next  sea- 
son  740,  783 

Clover    prospects    and  honey 

crop    565 

Clover  seed,  making  it  germi- 
nate   303 

Clover,  sweet,   wonderful  de- 
velopment of  in  Kentucky  48 
Cluster   of   bees   behavior  in 

winter   49,  50 

Cluster  of  bees,  behavior  of 

behind  glass  ....93,94,134 
Colonies  weak  and  why  they 

die  in  winter   877 

Colonies  near  point  of  starva- 
tion   699 

Color  markings  of  bees  not  al- 
Colorado  situation  serious....  5 
Comb  honey,  to  sell  under  fed- 
eral net  weight  law   783 

Combs,     sending     by  mail. 

Combs,  fire  damage    56  i 

danger  of    478 

Complaints   against  advertis- 
ers  608,  741 

Composition  work  for  Glean- 
ings   347 

Connecticut  against  spraying 

when  in  bloom   215 

Convention,  National  at  Den- 
ver  174,  217 

Co-operation  in  Massachusetts  476 
Cook,  A.  J.,  interview  with.  .  259 
Cook,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Horticultural 

Commissioner,  Cal  304 

Cook  book  from  the  govern- 
ment   305 

Cotton,  buy  more   46 

Cover  crop  of  sweet  clover  and 

vetches  259,  260 

Cover  crop,  spraying  of  kill- 
ing bees    5 

Covers,  double  telescope,  not 

blowing  on   963 

Covers,    double   telescope  vs. 

single    50 

Crop  reports  in  Ontario,  Can.  698 

Cruiser,  our  Florida   213 

Dadant  &  Sons,  again    963 

Damage  suit  against  smelters  965 
Death  of  prominent  people.  .  477 
^Denver   National  Convention 

 174,  217 

Dismal  Swamp  Bees  

 1,  45,  213,  258 

Dismal  Swamp,  editor's  visit 

to   92,  93 

Dismal   Swamp  bees  improv- 
ing   301 

Distance  bees  fly  for  stores  .  .  965 
Double-walled  hives  vs.  quad- 
ruple winter  cases   345 

Drone  brood  stinking  mess..  695 
Drones     more     potent  than 
queens     in  transmitting 

characteristics    214 

Dysentery  of  bees  from  Ak- 
ron swamp   136 

Editor  of  Gleanings  interviews 
editor  of  Western  Honey 

Bee   304 

'  Editor    visiting  Agricultural 

Bldg.,  Washington   91 

Editor     visiting     Bureau  of 

Chemistry,  Washington.  .  91 
Editor     visits      the  Dismal 

Swamp   92,  93 

Editor  of  Western  Honey  Bee 

and  his  honey  crop   607 

Editor  and  his  troubles   786 

Editor    and    Phillips    at  Dr. 

Miller's    787 

Editor  Bixby  and  his  honey 

crop   607,  608 


Editor's  western  trip  133 

Electric  lamp  for  bees  in  cel- 
lar   45 

Embryology  of  the  Honey  Bee  966 
Environment,    and   its  effect 

upon  the  temper  of  bees  611 
European  foul  brood  cured  by 
resistant  strains  of  Ital- 
ians   480 

European  foul  brood  and  Ital- 
ians   480 

Extractor,  genesis  of   600 

Fairs  and  advertising   742 

Falconer,  W.  T  477,  566 

Fallacies  of  the  past  in  api- 
culture   568 

Feces,  accumulation  of  dur- 
ing winter    877 

Feeding  in  cellars   133 

Feeding  back  to  complete  un- 
finished sections    832 

Feeding  bees  on  the  verge  of 

starvation    522 

Feeding  without  feeders   522 

Fifty  Years  among  the  Bees.  1008 
Fire  damage  to  R.  G.  Coombs  564 
Fondant,    how    to    make  of 

honey   135 

Foul-brood  law  in  Idaho   1 

Foul  brood  situation  in  San 

Jose    257 

Foul-brood  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia   349 

Foul-brood  inspection  work  in 

Massachusetts    476 

Foul-brood  inspectors'  tools.  .  387 
Foul-brood  inspector  educating 

beekeepers   392 

Foul    brood,    carelessness  in 

breeding    521 

Foul-brood  specimens  sent  by 

mail  discouraged    478 

Foul  brood  carried  by  sending 

comb  by  mail   478 

Frame-tongs    for  foul-brood 

inspectors    387 

Fred     Leininger     and  Son, 

queen  breeders   653 

Freight  classification  commit- 
tees' designation  of  comb 

foundation    832 

Fruit-bloom  fertilized  by  in- 
sects as  well  as  bees....  390 
Fruit       growers'  prejudice 

against  bees    305 

Fruit  when  attacked  by  bees .  .  741 
Fruit  trees,  bees  working  after 

petals  fall    391 

Genesis  of  honey  extractors .  .  700 
German  scythes  for  mowing  in 

bee  yard    432 

Gillette  on  the  spraying  pro- 
position in  Colorado   303 

Gleanings,  special  numbers  for  2 

Gleanings  for  1915   89 

Glucose  candy  for  wintering.  135 
Government  honey  cook  book  305 
Government  publications,  list 

of    87r,.  876 

Grand  prize  awarded  to  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Exposition   651 

Granulated  sugar  going  up.  .  173 
Granulation  hastened  by  wide 

variation  in  temperature.  833 
Grapes  not  punctured  by  bees 

but  by  birds   920 

Grasshopper,  enemies  of  alf- 
alfa   303 

Greenhouse  for  curing  dysen- 
tery   136 

Hand,  J.  E..  on  the  Long  Idea 

hive   479 

Harem  of  queens    740 

Heartsease  at  Dr.  Miller's   788 

Heat  generation  cause  of  bees 

Hibernate,  do  bees  ?    878 

Hives  that  should  never  have 

been  born   568 

Hives,  importance  of  location.  739 
Honey-knife      steam  boiler 

bursting   173 
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Honey  Bread   1007 

Honey  as  a  Food   1010 

Honey  production  of  two  api- 
aries   346 

Honey    cook    book    from  the 

government    305 

Honey,  boiled,  not  suitable  for 

queen-cage  candy   4 

Honey  produced  in  U.  S.  in 

1915   696 

Honey,  keeping  in  a  refrige- 
rator   698 

Honey  crop  reports  in  On- 
tario   698 

Honey,  filtering  to  lighten  the 

color   829 

Honey  cakes,  increasing  de- 
mand for    831 

Honey    crop    conditions  and 

prices  478,  651,  695 

Honey      crop      conditions — a 

queer  season    519 

Honey  crop  conditions  im- 
prove   608 

Honej'    crop    conditions  and 

reported    783 

Honey,  some  new  uses  in  the 

home    785 

Honey,     its    peculiarity  for 

cooking    785 

Honey  for  browning  pan- 
cakes   786 

Honey  as  a  cure-all   786 

Honey  condition  prospects .  349,  350 
Honey  for  baking  purposes..  133 
Honey  market,  development  of  218 
Honey  extractors,  genesis  of.  .  700 

Honey  Day,  national   740 

Honey  bee,  embryology  of  ...  996 

Honey  ci-op  conditions   388 

Honey  in  the  ice  box   475 

Honey  candies,  chocolate....  563 
Honey  crop  report  of  Ontario  607 
Honey  crop  for  United  States  609 

Honey  for  shaving   786 

Honey,  hot  or  cold   786 

Honey,  cold  better  than  warm  698 
Honey,  increasing  demand  for  217 
Honey,  amount  in  square  cans  431 
Honey,  increasing  demand  for  831 
Idaho  foul-brood  law  345.  391,392 
Idaho  proposed  foul-brood  law  1 
Idaho  foul-brood  bill  vetoed.  .  258 
Illinois  Field  Meet  at  Hamil- 
ton   744 

Immigrating  to  the  West....  260 
Immunity  from  stings,  how  to 

become   434 

Imperial  VaUey,  California.  .  . 

 348,  349 

Importing  bees  from  one 
county  to  another  in  Cali- 
fornia   349 

Inheritance  in  bees  and  its  re- 
lation to  color   214 

Introducing  a  new  method  of  741 
Introducing  by  smoke  not  al- 
ways test  of  purity   214 

Invert   sugar  for  queen-cage 

candy   133 

Invert  sugar,  queen-cage  candy  388 

ways  a  success   829 

Iowa  Apicultural  Station....  258 

Iowa  State  Convention   134 

Iowa  repoi-t  exhausted   213 

Italians,  resistant  strains  of.  480 
Italians    and    European  foul 

brood    480 

Journal,  new  bee   431 

Kentucky  State  Bee  Conven- 
tion   47 

Kirkpatrick,  Geo.  H.,  com- 
plaints against    521 

Langstroth's  invention    568 

Latin  names  for  honey  plants  742 
Laying    workers    from  two- 
year-old  queen   433 

Lane-stroth   in    Spanish   475 

Leather    vs.    golden  colored 

bees   744 

Live-bee  demonstration,  going 

too  far   610 


Live  bee   demonstration,  im- 
portant point  651,  652 

Location  of  hives  or  apiaries.  739 

Long  Idea  hive   479 

Manum,  A.  E.,  death  of   566 

Massachusetts  instructions  on 

spraying    347 

Massachusetts  beekeeping  ....  348 
Massachusetts  anti-spraying 

bill    89 

JIassachusetts    on    the  time 

to  spray    173 

Massachusetts  Convention....  174 
Massachusetts  inspection  work  476 
Massachusetts  summer  school  567 
Migratory  beekeeping  to  the 

south  not  profitable  564 

Miller,  Dr.  C.  C,  methods  of 

management  787,  788 

Miller,  Dr.  C.  C.  discoveries.  788 
Mitchell  on  the  net  weight  law  91 
Montreal  Beekeepers  Conven- 
tion  47 

Moth  traps   568 

Motor-cycle  accident,  Phillips, 

Geo.  W   919 

National  Assn.  problems   218 

National  Assn.  purely  educa- 
tional organization   217 

National  Convention  at  Den- 
ver  174,  217 

Nelson's  new  book   996 

Net  weight  law  as  it  relates 

to  hams  and  comb  honey  90 
Net  weight  law  interpreted  by 

Bureau  of  Chemistry.  .91,  92 
Net  weight  law,  blessing,  not 

curse    740 

Net  weight  law,  warning  con- 
cerning  830 

Net  weight,  how  to  sell  comb 

honey  under   783 

Net-weight  law  as  it  relates  to 

comb  honey    607 

Net  weight  law  after  one  year  652 

New  Jersey  bee  book   831 

Newell,  Wilmon,  off  to  Florida  696 
Nevada  quarantine  on  bees.  .  607 
Newell's  experiment  on  Car- 

niolans  and  Italians   214 

Norwegian     beekeeper,  visit 

from   743 

Nosema  apis  or  bee  paralysis  784 
Nosema  apis  or  bee  paralysis 

 784,  830 

Nosema  apis    922 

Nulomoline,  queen-cage  candy  388 

Ohio  State  Convention   89 

Ohio  Field  Day  Meet  653,  739 

Ohio  Field  Meet  again   739 

Ohio     State     Convention  at 

Akron    830 

Oklahoma  dinner    563 

Oklahoma     foul     brood  bill 

passes   213 

Olfactory  sense  of  bees   346 

Olive  Oil  and  Honey  1008 

Omdahl,  visit  of   743 

Ontario  crop  report   607 

Ontario  honey  crop  reports .  .  698 
Ontario    honey    crop  reports 

again    831 

Orange  culture  and  bees   216 

Oregonian  beekeeping    389 

Packing,  methods  of   877 

Packing,  not  too  much,  but  too 

much  snow    964 

Parable  of  barren  apple  tree.  214 
Paralysis  or  nosema  apis....  784 
Paralysis  not,  but  poison....  46 
Paralysis,  or  nosema  apis  .  .  .  922 

Pejario  Valley  orchard   305 

Pennsylvania,   $50,000  appro- 
priation bill   257 

Pellett's  bee-book   1008 

Pettit  on  European  Foul  brood  480 
Phillips'  new  book,  "Beekeep- 
ing"   739.  834 

Phillips  and  the  editor  at  Dr. 

Miller's    787 

Phillips,  Geo.  W.,  accident  .  .  919 
Po'pon.  not  paralysis    46 


Politics  in  Pennsylvania   563 

Pollination,     an  interesting 

discussion  of  611,  612 

Pollination  of  orange  groves.  216 
Pollination  of  fruit  trees,  45,  214 
Pollination  of  fruit  trees  in 

Pejario  Valley,  Cal   305 

Pollination  of  fruit  trees  by 
insects  as  well  as  bees.  . 

 390,  391 

Pollen  theory    568 

Pounds       bees  successfully 

shipped   744 

Prejudice    against    bees,  un- 
reasoning   520 

Publications  from  the  govern- 
ment, list  of   875,  876 

Quadruple    winter    cases  vs. 

bees    607 

Quadruple   winter  case,  who 

invented    875 

Quadruple  winter  cases,  have 

they  made  good   697 

Quadruple  winter  cases .  .  175,  176 
Quarantine   on   shipments  of 

double-walled  hives    345 

Queens,  plurality  of   740 

Queens,  value  of  young   699 

Queens,  can  they  be  raised  for 

50c?   699,  786 

Queen-cage    candy   of  invert 

sugar    131 

Queen-yard  Alabama   1007 

Quinby's  old  home   260 

Rabbet   Spacing   1008 

Rainfalls   and  their  distribu- 
tion  349,  350 

Review    divorced    from  the 

National    217 

Rheumatism  and  stings    964 

Rock,  bee,  in  California  ....  875 

Root,  E.  R.,  back  home   801 

Root,  old  original  honey  ex- 
tractor   700 

Sandpaper  or  knife  for  clean- 
ing sections  655,  656 

Scarifving   seed   to   make  it 

grow   303,  304 

Scythes   for  mowing   in  bee 

yard   432 

Scientific    names    for  honey 
Sealed  covers  vs.  absorbents  48,  90 
Sections,  how  to  mark  mini- 
mum net  weight   652 

Sections,  sandpaper  or  knife 

 655,  656 

Sections,  bait,  the  abuse  of.  .  831 
Self-spacing  Hive  Rabbets  ..1008 

Shake,  or  shook  swarming   568 

Smelters,  and  the  complaints 

of  beekeepers    965 

Smelling  of  bees   34(5 

Smoke  introducing  not  always 

successftil    829 

Snow,  and  its  relation  to  win- 
tering   173 

Solitary   sand   bees    of  fruit 

trees   390 

Southern  Conference  for  edu- 
cation   257 

Special  numbers  of  Gleanings, 

1915    2 

Spraving  when  in  bloom.  .  .  . 

'  173,  215,  347 

Spraying,  how  it  kills  bees  in 

Colorado   5,  8 

Spraying  bill,  anti  for  Massa- 
chusetts   89 

Spraying,  killing  bees  by,  ac- 
cording to  Gillette   303 

Spraying  while  in  bloom  not 

killing  bees    306 

Spraying,    killing   bees,  con- 
clusively shown   740 

Sprayina:    just    before  white 

petals  fall    391 

Spraying  not  injurious  in  Pe- 
jario Valley,  and  why...  432 
Spreading  brood  should  be  dis- 
couraged   432 

Square  cans,  how  much  honey 

holds    431 
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Starvation,  nearly,  of  bees. . .  699 
State  bee  inspector  Shaw  en- 
dorsed   654 

Steam-knife  boiler  bursting..  173 

Stings  sold  in  lots  of  10,000.  .  964 

Stings,  serious  results  from..  434 

Stings,  becoming  immune  to.  434 


Sugar    consumed    in  United 

States    214 

Sugar,  denatured    302 

Suit  against  smelters   965 

plants    742 

Surface,  H.  A.,  most  eminent 

Pennsylvanian    565 

Surface  for  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   47 


Swarming,  excessive  and  late.  783 
Sweet   clover,    wonderful  de- 
velopment of  in  Kentucky  48 
Sweet  clover  and  the  vetches 

for  cover  crop   260 

Sweet  clover,  yellow,  next  to 

the  apiary    519 

Sweet  clover  in  New  York.  .  .  567 

Sweet  clover  a  soil  renewer.  .  567 
Sweet  clover  as  soil  renewer 

   563,  567 

Sweet  clover  publicity   563 

Syrphus  flies  pollinating  fruit 

trees   390 

Temper  of  colony  of  bees  de- 
pends  on   locality   611 

Telescope  covers  vs.  single...  90 

Texas  apiary   134 

Texas  car  of  bees  at  Medina.  521 


A.  I.  Root's  boyhood  and  early 

manhood   641 

Achan  of  the  liquor  business  648 

Advertising  liquor   1006 

Age.  old.  deferred   343 

Age,  great,  106  years   255 

Alabama  and  prohibition   562 

Alabama  and  grape  juice.  .  .  .  648 

Alfalfa  in  America  18-21 

Apples  by  mail   86 

Apple-juice  while  you  wait.  .  778 

Arizona  votes  dry    44 

Avocado  pear-tree  worth  $30,- 

000    170 

Alcohol  in  hospitals   518 

Alcohol  and  efficiency   916 

Alligator  pear   171 

Alone  with  God    211 

Anti-saloon   League    208 

A.  I.  Root  a  beekeeper   251 

Arizona,  why  it  went  dry.  .  .  .  132 

Art  Smith,  story  of   782 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem   1004 

Ashtabula,  dry  and  wet   868 

Austin,  G.  W.,  106  years  old  255 

Anthony  Comstock   909 

Avocado  pears  45  cents  each.  171 

Avocado  bean    556 

Avocado  in  Texas   556 

Babes,  homeless    40 

Babe  found  in  ash-barrel   40 

Bathing,  Internal   254,1048 

Bamboozled  by  Booze   734 

Beer,  early  experience  with.  .  953 

Bees,  distance  they  fly  1004 

Beer-drinking  causes  accidents  430 
Boric  acid  for  eyes  and  ears.  560 

Billy  Sunday's  work  207,  208 

Billy  Sunday  in  Omaha  17-19 

Breathing-spells    383 

Boundary  line,  disputed   384 

Boys,    mischievous,    how  to 

treat    39 

Boys'  corn  club  

 19-11,  425,  426,  874 

Booze,  sending  it  to  heathen.  .  869 
Booze  causes  loss  of  steamer.  915 
Booze  and  slump  in  trade.  .  .  .  869 

Booze  is  not  medicine   822 

Bread  from  feterita   841 

Br«wer,  murderer  of,  hanged.  256 


Tongs  for  handling  frames..  387 

Trade  marks  on  honey   920 

Trademark,  what  is  it   743 

Truck,  automobile  built  over, 

not  profitable    696 

Tupelo  failure  in  Florida   431 

United  States  Crop  Estimates  432 
United   States   census  figures 

criticised   218 

U.  S.  weather-bureau  map  349,  350 
Uniting  in  the  fall,  some  ob- 
jections   742 

Virgins,  introducing    741 

War  and  the  wet  season   697 

War   affecting   the    price  of 

honey  in  Canada   698 

Washington  foul-brood  bill  in- 
troduced   257 

Weather-bureau  maps,  U.  S .  .  349 
Weather  conditions  peculiar.  565 
Weather    maps,    the  govern- 
ment   477 

Weather  maps    433 

Weather  freaks   477 

Weather    conditions    in  the 

United  States  peculiar.  .  .  519 

Western  Honey  Bee   304 

Wind  breaks  and  wind  expos- 
ures   878 

Wild  hawthorn    607 

Wing,  J.  E.,  death  of   830 

Winter   case,   quadruple,  who 

invented   875 

Winter  cases,  quadruple,  have 

they  made  good   697 
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Breweries  going  under   88 

Butter  and  eggs    650 

Cactus  leaves  for  food  10-21 

Cactus  fruit   690 

Cactus,  spineless,  in  Florida.  .  958 
Cancer  and  consumption  cures  828 

Cancer,  curing    211 

Cassava   559 

Cassava  for  chickens   85 

Cassava  honey  471,  472 

Chestnut  grafted  to  black  oak  41 

Cheiropractic   738 

Chicago  dry    869 

Chickens,  dosing  sick   131 

Cliristians  going  to  war.  .  .  .1044 
Chicken  feed,  growing  it.  .  .  .  694 

Chicken  thieves   602,  603 

Chickens  eating  nails   874 

Chinese  as  drug-users   212 

Chufas  in  Cuba    253 

Church,  attending  when  a  boy  295 
Cigarettes  and  tobacco  in  gen- 
eral   44 

Cigarette  starts  big  fire   300 

Cigarettes  discussed  87,  88 

Cigarettes — another  knockout.  915 
Cincinnati  and  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary   649 

Coddling  children,  Wiley  on..  254 
Corn,  green,  rendering  it  di- 
gestible   41 

Colleges  and  booze   871 

Collards   ..  427 

Corn-planting    603 

Cotton-seed  meal  for  poultry.  873 
Cows  in  gardens  in  Florida.  .  129 
Counties  of  Ohio,  dry  vs.  wet  955 
Clothing,   working  in  light.  .1002 


Clover,,  sweet,  for  subsoiling.  42 
Clover,  sweet,  in  mountainous 

district    86 

Crime  and  disease   824 

Cures  effected  by  stings   255 

Daily   papers   and  booze  ad- 
vertising   733 

Dasheens   

20-9,  471.  516,  559,  693,  826 

Dasheens,  acridity  of   41 

Dasheen,  soil  needed  for   342 

Dasheens    mailed    across  the 

ocean    171 


Winter  packing  in  rows  vs. 
packing  in  quadruple 
cases    921 

Winter  cases  at  our  Blakeslee 

yard   46 

Winter  nest  worse  than  aster 

stores   303 

Winter  losses,  cause  of   876 

Winter  feeding  in  cellars ....  133 

Wintering  in  Idaho   387 

Wintering,    how    bees  have 

been  doing    387 

Wintering  experiments  in  Me- 
dina   2 

Wintering  in  quadruple  winter 
cases  at  our  Blakeslee 
yard   46 

Wintering   in    big  quadruple 

winter  cases    48 

Wintering  in  quadruple  win- 
ter cases   175,  176 

Wintering,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in    876,  877,  878 

Wintering  in  Medina   301 

Wintering  Experiments  inlda- 

ho  1007 

Wintering    over    the  United 

States    301 

Yellow     vs.    leather  colored 

Italians    963 

Yellow  sweet  clover  next  to 

the  apiary    519 

York,  Geo.  W   391 

York,   Geo.   W.,   a  correction 

concerning    476 


Dasheen  in  Cuba  a  failure...  253 

Dasheens  by  mail   474 

Dasheen  business  in  Florida .  .  918 

Davis  law  upheld  1006 

Deafness,  boracic  acid  for  827 

Deafness,  can  it  be  cured?...  561 

Decrease  in  use  of  liquor   957 

Dope  fiends    212 

Drainage   960 

Dope  and  cigarettes   779 

Dosing  chickens    131 

Dooiittle  on  temperance   299 

Drink,  price  of    957 

Drink  and  the  slave  trade.  . .  .  822 

Drugs,  habit-forming    212 

Drugstores  and  whisky   871 

Dull  tools,  working  with  18-13 

Dutch   cheese  from   a  Dutch 

farmer    86 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  for  poultry  386 
Early  Ohio  potatoes  in  Florida  470 

Eastland  disaster    732 

Edison  and  fire  at  his  factory  251 
Electropoise,  oxydonor,  etc..  781 
Electropoise  and  oxydonor...  917 
English  and  German  attitude 

toward  liquor    733 

Ever-bearing  strawberries ....  737 
Factories    and  booze — safety 

first   777 

Farm  papers  and  booze   956 

Fasting  and  prayer   916 

Fatherhood  of  God   300 

Feterita   386,  428,  558,  69^^ 

Feterita  in  Florida  1004 

Feterita  in  Kansas   959 

Feterita  for  food   341 

Feterita  as  a  chicken  food  604,  606 
Feterita  as  a  chicken  feed...  606 

Fist,  the  mailed    209 

Florida,  off  for   15-20 

Florida  Everglades    5-2 

Florida  in  winter    84 

Florida  garden,  my   298 

Florida,  questions  about ....  1046 

Florida's  emancipation    821 

Fluid  enserol   560 

Food-chopper,  Dana   430 

Forest    fires    and  flying-ma- 
chines   649 

Foot  and  mouth  disease   649 
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Gallstones    212 

Gambling,  juvenile    339 

Garden  cultivators   599 

Getting  Even   557 

Gift  enterprises    339 

Good  neighbors,  to  find   555 

Gray,  James  G   687 

Grovtr,  how  to  make  things...  340 

Green-corn  scratcher  253,  254 

Guada  beans    556 

Guano  for  Florida  soils   427 

Gymnastics  in  the  garden ...  83 
Going  to  church  when  a  boy.  295 
Government  emplojrment  ....  168 

Hand  cultivators    781 

Hands,  keeping  them  clean..  255 

Hand,  the  pierced    209 

■fTpns,  sitting   131,  517 

Holland,    cheese   from   86 

Helianti  in  Cuba    256 

Helianti    298 

"Her     price     is     far  above 

rubies"   641,  737 

Hens,  setting   517 

Helianthus   557,1004 

Horses,  balky,  to  start   39 

Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  booze..  872 

Illinois,  emancipation  of   868 

Intoxicants  in  colleges   915 

Intoxicants  in  Africa   821 

Invalids,  best  place  for  19-11 

Iowa's  emancipation    562 

Japanese  chestnuts    470 

Tahoticaba   473,  606 

Judge    Gemmill's  charges 

against  booze    732 

Kansas  a  prohibition  state...  517 

Kansas,  more  about   779 

Kaoliang   605 

Kaoliang  and  feterita   516 

Kansas,  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor   647 

Kansas,  letter  from  its  Gov- 
ernor   870 

Keeler,  J.  O.,  hanged  for  kill- 
ing brewer   256 

Kind  words  from  C.  C.  Langs- 
ton    344 

Liquor  business  gets  a  jolt.  5-2 

Life,  early  of  editor   167 

Lord's  Prayer  with  additions.  252 

Lucky  stone   300 

Liquor,  selling  it  on  Sunday.  .  648 
Liquor  fight,  issue  of  1916...  344 

Lying  and  the  liar   911 

Liquor  business,  truth  about.  .  911 

Living,  high  cost  of   917 

Military  schools,  patronizing.  425 

Manle  sugar  as  a  food   600 

Marbles,  playing  for  keeps..  339 

Medicines,  fraudulent    917 

Milk,  excessive  use  of  1048 

Methodist  Church  and  saloon 

business    870 

Moderation  and  prohibition.  .18-21 
Moderate  drinking  and  prohi- 
bition   915 

^"ntional  apple  day   823 

Nervousness,  help  for   1048 

Newsi?apers  and  liquor  adver- 
tising  868,  914 

Onions  in  Texas    556 

Ohio  Temperance  Union   '776 

Oh\o  State  Fair  776,  823 

Ohio's  shame   736 

Onions  in  Florida   427 

Oxypathy  knocked  out   84 

Oxypathor  declared  a  fraud.  .  31^2 
Ohio  and  temperance  matters  1006 


Patent  medicine  and  quackery  828 

Papaya    559 

Papaya  carrissa    429 

Papaya  applei   298 

Paupers,   staatistics  concern- 
ing   344 

Peace  congress    208 

Pear,  alligator   171 

Pear-shaped  tomatoes    559 

Pennsylvania     Railroad  and 

temperance    300 

Philadelphia  dry  in  1916   256 

Philo  system  for  poultry   915 

Pickpockets    962 

Pistols,  toy    172 

Potato-growing  in  Florida.  .  .  129 

Potato-growing  by  boys  19-11 

Potatoes,  small,  for  chickens.  428 

Potatoes  70  cts.  a  peck  18-13 

Potatoes,    2000    bushels  per 

acre  18-13 

Potatoes,  north  and  south.  .  .  .  961 

Poultry,  green  stuff  for   384 

Poultry  in  Southern  Florida..  130 
Preaching  at  the  age  of  112. 

Prizes  with  goods  sold   339 

Prohibition  in  Kansas   299 

Prohibition  in  Russia,  effects 

of   42,  43 

Prohibition  and  business   957 

Prohibition  and  building  1006 

Prohibition  in   Arizona  1006 

Prohibition  in  Florida   474 

Prohibition  in  United  States.  132 

Prohibition  and  taxes   872 

Phio  and  temperance  matters.  1006 
President  Wilson  votes  for  fe- 
male suffrage  16-20 

President    Wilson    prays  for 

peace    911 

Railroad  men  and  booze   733 

Rainbow  corn   430,  516 

Rainbow  corn  a  substitute  for 

feathers   1047 

Raspberry,  St.  Regis   692 

■  Redbugs    961 

Redbugs  of  Florida    169 

Remaking    and    mending  of 

men   819,  820 

Returning  the  "empties"....  649 
Rhode  Island  Reds  for  eggs 

when  moulting    385 

Russia's  emancipation    734 

Robbing  sick  people   

.  83,  560,  738,  782 

Russia,  conditions  in   172 

Safety  first    731 

Saloons,  closing    956 

Saloons,  why  they  must  go..  872 

Saloon,  why  it  stays   957 

Saloon-keepers,    100    out  of 

business  in  Milwaukee  .  .  649 
Saloon   ousted   when  running 

two  weeks    867 

^■'■'oons  and  Sunday-schools..  866 
Saloons  in  Arizona,  their  last 

day   430 

Saloons,  closing  them  on  Sun- 
day   865 

San  Francisco  votes  wet   44 

San  Francisco,  conditions  in.  .  209 

Season  of  1915,  wet   874 

Scratchers  for  green  corn ....  516 

Sitting  hens   383 

Sermon  on  war  1  042 

Sleen  and  good  health  1001 

Soldiers,  making,  of  the  chil- 
dren   872 

Sorghum,  feterita   342 


South  Carolina  dry   820 

Spineless-cactus   fruit.  ... 646,  64"? 

Spineless  cactus   10-21 

428,  514,  556,  690,  825,  87^1 
Squash-bugs,  striped  604,  693,  781 

Squash-bugs,  striped    918 

Starting  eggs  with  hens  for 

incubator   516 

Stings  as  a  cure   255 

Strawberries  in  90  days   736 

"Steering  gear,"  trouble  with  872 
Sweet  clover  for  a  mountain 

rancher   86 

Surgery,  modem    254 

Sunday's  sermons  and  sale  of 

beer    299 

Stone,  lucky.  Rand's   300 

Sober,  right  be  born  so.. 867,  914 
Socialism,  Christianity,  etc...  513 
Sweet  clover,  a  new  variety  .10-12 

Sugar  for  working-men   601 

Sugar,  its  value  as  a  food.  . .  .  606 

Sullivan,  J.  L   957 

Sullivan,  J.  L.,  and  booze.  .  .  779 
Sunday,  a  dry  in  Chicago....  956 
Sunday  closing  in  Chicago.. 

 16-20,  913 

Sunshine  and  air  1001 

Sweet  clover  among  corn   780 

Sweet  clover,  the  new  18-14 

Sweet-clover  seed,  scarifying .  17-10 

Sweet  clover  in  Kansas   959 

Sweet  clover  not  now  despised  959 
Sweet  clover,  3000  acres  of.  .  959 
Sweet  clover  gaining  in  favor  ]  045 
Sweet  clover  in  No.  Dakota..  1005 
Sweet  clover  among  corn....  918 
Sweet    clover    for  restoring 

soils    918 

Swat  the  Rooster   650 

Sweet  clover   692 

Temperance    and  prohibition 

leaflets   17-16 

Tramps,  dealings  with   127 

Tobacco,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

R.  R.  on    88 

Trap  nests,  substitute  for.  . .  .  130 

Tree  worth  $30,000    170 

Tramps,  what  to  do  with  them  780 

Trials  of  a  class-leader   343 

Unemployed,  Armv  of   

,  .  .  .'  127,  167,  423,  ^-^^ 

Urinary  troubles    212 

Utah  on  the  water-wagon.  .  .  .  822 

United  States  half  dry  19-21 

Vacant  lots  in  cities,  using.  .  736 
Van  Deman,  Prof.,  death  of.  473 
Walnuts,     English,     fail  in 

Florida    171 

War,  preparing  for  in  time  of 

peace    511 

War,  to  prevent    128 

War,  effect  on  intemperance .  in  i'> 
Washington's    emancipation  .  .  735 

Water  cress  for  poultry   384 

Water-witching   297 

Whisky  as  a  medicine   735 

Whisky,  cost  of  quart  of  in 

Ohio    43 

Whisky  and  brandy  not  medi- 
cine   872 

Whisky  and  brandy  not  medi- 
cines   782 

White  slaver    87 

Wright  Brothers'  factory  sold  1047 

Wing,  Prof.,  death  of  19-21 

Women,  big  vote  of   300 

Working  for  3  cts.  an  hour..  426 
World's  Bible  Congress  17-19 


Achord  and  Familv   1032 

Ant-^roof      foundation  for 

buildins:    287 

Apiaries — Shenk,  Brazil,  Jan- 
uary 1    cover 

Achord.  Ala.,  Dec.  15   cover 

Achord,  Ala  1031 

Alexander,  Ark  765 

Anderson,  Idaho  1017 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Arsyle,  British  Columbia  .  .  900 

Bailey,  La   326 

Barge,  Wise.  Sept  1    cover 

Bartlett,  Mich  101.  102 

Bartlett,  Mich.,  February  1 

  cover 

Beucus,  Wise,  March  1 .  .  cover 

Beekeepers,  la   666,  667 

Being  Trangfe^red  ....   113 


Bonser,  Pa   451 

Cotswold  Hills  .  .317,  460,  1023 

T^ordner,  Ohio   901 

Box  Hive,  Ga   533 

Buckwheat  field.  Sent.  15  cover 
Byer,  Ont.  .  .  103,  104,  417,  418 

Connor,  Mass   671 

Clifton,  So.  Africa  .  .  .  894,  895 
Cox,  Porto  Rico    37q 
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Danielson,  Tex  892 

Destroyed  by  Hurricane  945,  946 

Downey,  Ills  770 

DuBois,    Fla  225 

Egyptian    499 

Ewing,  Ida  764 

Exhibit,   San  Diego    989 

Exposed  to  Wind,  Idaho  .  .  496 
Fleming,  British  Columbia.  673 
Government,  Somerset,  Md.  314 

Grace  Allen,  Tenn   881 

Hake,  Pa.,  May  15   cover 

Hassinger,  Wise   532 

Hessler,  N.  Y   534,  535 

Hill,   Kans   754 

Howell,  Ga   449,  450 

Huntington,   Cal.,   June  15 

 cover,  487,  488,  489 

Kinzie,  Cal   902 

Knox,  Ont   987,  988 

Kroschel,  Ills   677 

Lennert,  Ohio    990 

Lutes,  W.  Va   712 

Macdilley,  W.  Va    447 

Newell,  Texas,  Feb.  15...  cover 

Norikane,  Japan   448 

Oldman,  New  Zealand  ....  985 

Outlawed    318 

Pease,  La   442 

Powers,  Mass   456 

Pratt,  Conn   372 

Randall,  Porto  Rico,  Dec.  1 

  cover 

Rauchfuss,  Colo  503 

Rittman,  Wise   541 

Root   Co   227 

Ryan,  Wyo   232 

Sain,  Cal   401,  402 

Schmitt,  Wash.,  Oct  15..  cover 

Sherk,  Ont   239 

Sicilian   500,  501 

Snowed  under  1030 

Spicer,   N.  J  ^  .  .  1027 

Stone,  Cal   280 

Summerfield,  Fla  183 

Swanson,  Minn   157 

Van  Os,  Holland   977 

Weston.   Pa  1021 

Wilder,  Ga  113,  114 

Apple  blossoms,  bee  working 

on    505 

^ster  honey  granulated  solid  329 

Apitram,  Beucus    196 

Apitram,  Beucus,  March  1..  cover 

Auto  truck,  Holtermann   25 

Bakers'    cookies    made  with 

honey   802 

Bee  on  apple  blossom   505 

Bee  Rock,  Nov.  1    cover 

Bee  shed  in  Belgium  405,  406 

Bee  stings  bee  686,  983 

Bee  tree   942,  943 

Bees   as  boxing-gloves   452 

Bees  instead  of  hat   855 

Bees   make   chest   protector.  .  453 

Bees  on  white  clover   543 

Beekeeper  who  is  never  stung 

 506,  507 

Beekeeping    taught    at  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota....  541 

Br1giu':n  bee  shed  405,  406 

Blight  on  pears  678,  679 

Blue  gu"n    938 

Boiler  for  Diseased  Frames, 

Anderson's   1020 

Bonanza  colony    414 

Box  hive  under  shed   410 

Brunstein,  Jos  ,  handling  bees  546 

Cactus,  spineless  P/tq,  riBO 

Cactus,  A.  I.  Root's  .  .  .  .691,  825 
Cactus  in  A.  I.  Root's  Florida 

garden    958 

Cage     for     shipping  bees, 

Achord's    891 

Candy,  hard,  in  pie  plates   150 

Candy  fed  in  rim  over  hive.  151 
Canpin-  mel+er,  Severin  16,  17 
Car  of  bees,  how  loaded. 57.  58,  59 
Car  of  bees,  unloading ...  589,  590 
Carloads  of  bees,  crating  for  588 
Cell-cutter  for  queen  rearing.  31 

Cellar,   Anderson'^   1017 

Cellar,  Danielson's   755 


Cellar,    hives    just  removed 

from    186 

Clover   field,   G.   W.  Barge's, 

Wisconsin    360 

Colorado     Honey  Producers' 

store    153 

Comb  built  outside  the  hive.  .  191 
Comb  honey  without  separa- 
tors  887,  888,  889 

Comb  honey  produced  without 

starters   930.  931 

Comb  honey  wrapped  in  trans- 
parent paper    597 

Combless  package,  Achord's.  891 
Combs  all  built  together .  714,  715 

Combs  built  in  candy   152 

Convention  Groups — Iowa  ...  15 
Colorado  Honey  Producers.  107 

Victoria,   Aus  188 

Bradentown,  Fla   242 

National,  Colo   323 

Pennsylvania  State    323 

Convention  speakers  in  Tenn- 
essee   504 

Cotswold  Hills,  pictures  316,  317 
Counting  bees  at  entrance  .  .  .  Ill 
Crating  for  carloads  of  baes.  588 

Cruiser,    Summerfield   182 

Diseased       combs  standing 

about    hives    2^5 

Dismal  Swamp  camp    59 

Double  hive  for  spring.  Whit- 
man's   497 

Detwiler,    J.    Y  10'^ 'i 

Draining  tank,  Gray's   939 

Drone  trap,  double  acting.  .  .  .  904 

Drones,  lament  of    881 

DuBois,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  227 
Dutch  dining  table  has  honey  801 
Eight-frame    supers    on  ten- 
frame  hives    762 

Entomological    students  from 

Ohio   State    576 

Entrance   screen    461 

Entrance,  upper   592 

Exhibit— School,  Shows  Bees.  238 

J.  D.  Cox   324,  .'^'^5 

Lucas.  Kansas  Fair   766 

Root  Co.,  San  Diego   

  722,  723, 

Exhibit  for  selling  honey....  66'> 

Exposition   building    284 

Extracting    combs,  Greiner's 

plan  to  clean  o\xt   752 

Extracting  house  plans   250 

Extracting  outfit,  portable.  .  .  .  445 

Extracting   room,   plan   446 

Extractor,  friction  drive.  19,  20,  '^1 
Extractor,  Quinby's  original.  3^3 
Extractor,  Sanders  1875  model  720 

Feeder,  Atwater's    328 

Feeder,   Beucus    718 

Feeder,  Bucher's  drawer   37 

Feeder,   Quinby    283 

Field  Meeting — Australian   .  .  188 

California    2 SO 

Colorado    672 

Illinois    851 

Iowa    756 

New   Zealand    548 

Ohio    760 

Panhandle  .  .  .  1033 

Florida   cruiser    143 

Florida  cruiser,  March  15.  .  cov^r 

Florida  bee  pastures  65-  67 

Foul   brood,    "A   Movie  Sce- 
nario"  934,  935 

Foul-broody  combs  .235,236,890 
Foundation,  cross  section  ....  13 
Foundation,  Conover's  plan  of 

cutting   584 

Foundation,  how  used  in  sec- 
tions   897 

Frame,   Putsch   1028,1029 

Frame  handling.  Holtermann's 

method  491,  492,  493,  494 

Frame-wiring  plan,  Taylor's.  461 
Friction-drive  extractor .  19.  20,  21 
Fruit    uninjured    in  observa- 
tory hive    767 

Garage  used  as  work  shop..  158 
Granulated  honey  in  cells....  329 


Grafting  tools  used  by  Quin- 
by   271 

Granulated  honey  hquefied  on 

large  scale    725 

Grapes  grown  near  hives....  373 

Grapefruit  with  honey   803 

Gum,  schematic  views.  .  .  .674,  67") 
Handbill,  A.  I.  Root's  old...  614 
Handling    bees    in  Bigelow's 

apiary,  June  1   cover 

Handling  bees  in  British  Co- 
lumbia apiary.  May  1 .  .  .  cover 
Handling     frames,  standing 

or  sitting   320,  321 

Hawthorn  August  1  cover 

Hive  cover  and  nucleus  com- 
bined   933 

Hive  cover  made  of  shingles 

 229,  230 

Hive  and  colony,  forty  years 

old    40S 

BAve   record,   novel   510 

Hive   Made   from  Drygoods- 

box  10'^'>, 

Hive-stand,   Frost    730 

Hive  bottom,   Swenson's   757 

Hiveless  colonies    71^ 

Hives  neglected   714,  715 

Hives,  old  style  979.  980,  981 

TT/^ltermann   and  helpers   25 

Home  Paid  for  by  Bees.  .  .  .1027 
Honey  in  cooking.  Oct.  1 .  .  cover 
Honey    Plants — Thimbleberry  619 

Apple    629 

Aster   843 

Astragalus    620 

Boneset   •   842 

Buckwheat    716.  848 

Catsear  of  New  Zealand  .  .  632 

Clover,  red    629 

Cotton,  leaf  nectaries  of...  937 

Dandelion   629 

Eucalyptus    624 

Fuschia    631 

Geranium,  wild   621 

Goldenrod   843 

Guava,  Porto  Rico   637 

Gum,  of  California    627 

Gum-tree  of  Australia  ....  633 

Heartsease    842 

Horsemint    619 

Locust    625 

Locusts    634 

Lupins   622 

Loquot    623 

Maple    628 

Milkweed    9^2 

Orange  Blossoms    630 

Palm,  Talipot    936 

Passion  Flower   631 

Plum   Blossoms    635 

Poplar    626 

Redhot  Poker    631 

Smartweed  in  Florida   67 

Sumac    852,  853 

Thistle,  Scotch   631 

Whitewood    629 

Willows   628 

Yellow  box-tree,  Aus  189 

Yellow-wood    625 

Honey  extractor,  friction  drive 

 ..19,  20,  21 

Honey  house,  J.  D.  Bailey.  .  .  327 
Honey    for    delivery,    W.  E. 

Allen    412 

Honey-dew  on  olive  leaves .  .  420 
Honey  •  r)ump,    Atwater's  me- 
thod of  mounting   446 

Honey  house,  plan  for   509 

Honey    house,    Allen's,  Ala- 
bama   709 

Honey  extractor,  Sanders  1875 

model    720 

Honey  on  grapenuts   802 

Honey  loader   939 

Honey     house     of  concrete 

blocks    982 

House  apiary,  Hoeness'   286 

House  apiary,  Stewart's,  Illi- 
nois  718 

Hurricane  destroys  apiary.  .  . 

 945  94g 

Imbedding  Tool  1029 
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Irrigating  scheme  in  Austra- 
lia, Nov.  15    cover 

Iowa   beekeepers    and  homes 

 666.  667 

Launch,  Poppleton   146 

Lifting  supers,  woman's  way  975 
Liquefying     large     tank  of 

honey    725 

Location,  bad  for  bees   763 

Log  gums  in  Alabama   443 

Long  idea  hive,  Poppleton  144,  145 
Long  Idea  hive,  Gamallo  .  .  .  147 

Loxahatchie  River   226 

Mating  hives,  Atwater's  .  .  366,  367 
Mating  hives,  A.   C.  Miller's 

 362,  363 

Minnesota  University  teaches 

beekeeping    541 

Moths,  effect  of  368,  369 

Motor  cycle  for  apiary   947 

Moving   and    loading    car  of 

bees   57,  58,  59 

Nailing  hives.  Fowler's  plan.  948 
Nosema   apis.   Isle   of  Wight 

disease   457,  458 

Nucleus  and  hive  cover  com- 
bined   933 

Nucleus  hives,  Atwater's .  366,  367 
Nucleus  hives,  Arthur  C.  Mil- 
ler  362,  363,  364 

Nucleus  yard    941 

Observatory  hive  on  roof....  585 
Olive  leaves,  honey-dew  on .  .  420 
Orchard,  hive  of  bees  in,  April 

15    cover 

Outdoor  colonies    717 

Outdoor  colony    858 

Outdoor  Colony   1032 

Papaya  Carrissa    429 

Pear  blight   678,  679 

Pollen,  bees  working  on   234 

Pompano  apiary   227,  228 

Portraits— P.  Balk   86 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Acklin    654 

Dadant  &  Sons    966 

W.  T.  Falconer    566 

P.  H.  Elwood    273 

Ulrich  Kramer    380 

Dr.  Kopenhafer   371 

J.  E.  Lemon    940 

Ezra  Meeker    160 

Quinby    273 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Taylor  544 

Potatoes,  A.  I.  Root   427 

Queen-cell  cutter    31 

Queen  cells.  Flora  Mclntyre's  359 
Queen   cells,   twenty-eight  by 

one  colony    847 


Queen    and   bees,    drawn  by 

Quinby's    daughter......  270 

Queen  cage,  Bruennich's   245 

Queen  mating  nucleus  hives, 

A.   C.  Miller  362,  363 

Queen  mating  hives,  Atwater's 

 366,  367 

Queen  mating  yard    941 

Queen  nursery,  Whitman's.  .  498 
Queen      rearing  appliances. 

Dibble's    769 

Queen  trap,  double  acting.  .  .  .  904 
Quinby  mill,  ruin,  April  1 .  .  cover 

Quinby  family    274 

Quinby's  home  267,  268,  269 

Quinby's  original  extractor.  .  333 
Recipes  : 

Apple  Pudding    807 

Baked  Beans    811 

Chocolates    808 

Cornstarch  Pudding   805 

Doughnuts    810 

Drop  Cakes    805 

Drop  Cakes    813 

Graham  Pudding    807 

Oatmeal  Cookies    806 

Pears,  Canned  with   809 

Pumpkin  Pie    812 

Rusks    804 

Record  book.  Gray's   939 

Record    kept   by    pointer  on 

hives    459 

Residence,  Ira  D  Bartlett   100 

Saw,  home  made   943 

Saw-table,  home-made.  ...  157,  182 
Section    cleaner.    Shore's  ro- 
tary  591,  592 

Sections,  filled  and  not  filled.  898 

Separators  unnecessary   

 887,  888,  889 

Skunk  in  apiary  22,  23 

Snow  in  May  in  Minnesota..  719 

Solar  extractor.  Gray's   893 

Spider  killing  bees  844,  855 

Squash,  large  yield   758 

Standing     or     sitting  when 

working  bees   320,  321 

Stinkhorn  fungus    849 

Store,  beekeeper's    903 

Store  of  Colorado  Honey  Pro- 
ducers   153 

Straw-covered  Hives  for  Win- 
ter  1018 

Straw  Hackles  for  Shade...  1021 
Students  from   O.   S.   U.,  at 

Medina    576 

Summer  cottage  built  of  old 

beehives   981 


Summerfield  and  family   183 

Superior     Honey  Company's 

warehouse    580 

Swarm  of  bees,  July  1  cover 

Swarms,  photographs  by  Bige- 

low   578,  579 

Sweet  clover  along  irrigating 

ditch,  Aug.  15    cover 

Sweet  clover  cut  with  binder  374 
Sweet    clover,    cattle  feeding 

on    375 

Sweet  clover,  mammoth ..  536,  537 
Sweet  clover,  cutting  at  Me- 
dina   538 

Sweet     clover     growing  in 

stone   road    669 

Tractor,  Home-built  

 727,   1036,   1037,  1088 

Tractor,  home-made   727 

Trailer,  automobile    903 

Transferring,  Burton ....  191,  192 
Transferring  device,  Bonney's  598 
Uncapping  box,   Bowen's....  460 

Ventilated  coat  sleeve   36 

Watering  bees  with  lily  pond  726 
Watering  device,  Auten's.  .  .  .  583 

Wattles,  of  Australia   710 

Wax-rendering  Boiler  10  '  • 

Weighing  hives    I'^O 

Wheelbarrow,  Gray's    894 

Wheelbarrow      made  from 

wheel,  how    853 

White  clover,  bees  on   543 

Windbreaks,  Anderson   1018 

Winter  case  used  at  Medina, 

January  15   cover 

Winter  case,  Swanson   156 

Winter  case  for  spring..  201,  202 
Winter  case  in  Byer's  apiary 

  104,  105 

Winter  case  for  whole  row  of 

hives    929 

Winter  case,  Knox's  987,  988 

Winter    cases,    how    put  to- 
gether  60-  63 

Winter  shed.  Dr.  Neville's...  846 
Wintering  with  Enti  antes  at 

Top   1019 

Wintering  in  Hives  Covered 

with  Straw   1018 

Wire,    heavy,    for  supporting 

foundation    539 

Wiring  frames.  White's  plan  80 
Woman's  dress  for  apiary.  .  .  358 

Workshop,   Scholl   1034 

Work -tent,   Frank   Pease's .  .  .  443 

Wyoming  town    371 

Yellow  jackets  in  beehives..  764 


Abbott,  D.  W   206 

Achord,  W.  D  1031 

Adams,  L.  Wayne   449 

Adams,  Rev.  Frances   649 

Admire,  J.  W   890 

Aldrich,  B.  A   SI 

Alexander,   J.   F   256 

Ailing,  N.  N   148 

Amateur    506 

Ames,  A.  C  166,  259,  400 

Anderson,  Jos.  J  500,1016 

Anderson,  D.  C  848,1005 

Argyle,  Bevan   900 

Ashton,  Mrs.  A.  S  813 

Atwater,    E.   F.,    328    366,  411, 
445,  496,  547,  928. 

Ault,  Arthur  E  241,1004 

Ault,  E.  B   206 

Auten,  Benj.  C  166,294.583 

Averill,  B.  F   537 

Bacon,  Mrs.  J.  W   864 

Bailey,  J.  D  326,  945 

Bailey,  Mrs.  P   430 

Bair,  W.  H   818 

Baldwin,  Edwn  G  407,620 

Baldwin,  F.  M  64,  636,  987 

Balk,   P   96 

Barbisch,  G.  A   855 

Bartholomew,  C.  E   983 

Bartlett,  Ira  D   100 

Basin,  W.  S   38 


CONTRIBUTOES 


Baumbach,   Carl,  Jr   125 

Bender,  C.  F   635 

Benson,  Jas.  G  82,  294 

Benson,  L.  W  126,  709 

Bergquist,  A.  E   719 

Bethel.  H.  C   827 

Beucus,  Wm  

.  .  .  .195,  239,  717,  764,  844 

Beiihne,  F.  R   994 

Bigelow,  E.  F  578,  639 

Bird,  E.  C   948 

Bishop,  Geo.  H   508 

Bloomingdale,  A   578 

Blunk,  J.  P   294 

Bly,  H.  A   41 

Boardman,  H.  R   22 

Boase,  J.  W   126 

Bohon,  Henry  S. .  .292,  686,  1000 

Bond,  E.  T   598 

Bonney,  Dr.  A.  F   598 

Borchers,  Henry    556 

Bordner,  Noah    901 

Bowen,  A.  H  315,  460,  1023 

Bowen,  J.  A   245 

Bowles,  Mrs.  Chas.   803 

Bowman,  J.  H   634 

Boyd,  Miss  Forrest   806 

Bradlev,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Jr   806 

Brant,  Harry,  G   30 

Brav,  W.  B  630,  753 

Breakell,  F.  H.  .  514 


Brenneman,  H   827 

Broegelman,  Mrs.  Roht   425 

Brumfield,  O.  .....  .81,  728,  765 

Brown,  H.  H   38 

Brown,  H.  M  337 

Brown,  J.  G  27,  57,  247 

Bruennich,  Dr    K   244 

Brumfield,  J.  P  380,  382 

Brnmstein,  Jo:^-   546 

Brush,  Manlev  E   342 

Buchanan,  J.  M.   .  .504,  625,  843 

Bucher,  C.  F  37,  683 

Bullamore,  Geo.  W  457 

Bureau,  John  B   952 

Burton,  S.  H  190,  229 

334,  373,  552,  595.  808  1000 

Burr,  Leshe   626,  662 

Butler,   George    29 

Butsch,  A  1028 

Bvard,  John  L   941 

BVer,  J.  L  

103,  154,  194,  416,  528,  617 
Bvington,  Stephen  T.  249,  598,  640 

Cairns,  Basil  C   294 

Calcutt,  M.  Y  26,  990 

Calvert,  Howard  R   129 

Campbell,  S.  M  328,  535,  898 

Capper,  Arthur    648 

Cargo,  C.  H   518 

Carnine,  Mrs.  AV.  A.  .  .  .810,  812 
Carmona,  CM   38 
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Carman,  Andrew   717 

Carr,  E.  G   466 

Cartan,  Fred  J   162 

Gary,  W.  T   770 

Casablanca,  Luis  Ramirez  .  .  993 
Chadwick,  P.  C  

 67,  525,  571,  623,  719 

Chatfield,  L.  W   812 

Cheney,  CD  149,  809 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Hosmer   807 

Chesebro,  F.  H   338 

Chrisman,  Mrs.  H.  T   510 

Chut,  Geo.  Roger    736 

C.  H.  T   694 

Clair,  Nathan   294,  729 

demons,  C.  C   37 

Clifton,  A.  R   894 

Cline,  Cyrus,  H   693 

Clute,  C.  H.  .  81,  382 

Coburn,  John  P   421 

Cockram,  Jesse  G   82 

Cole,  Elvin  M   161 

Coldwell,  F.  A   906 

Colien,  E.  E.  .  .508,  676,  685,  986 

Collingwood,  H.  W   520 

Colpitts,  E.  L   77 

Connell,  T.  W   781 

Connor,  F.  A   670 

Conover,  C.  V   584 

Conover,  F.  A   670 

Corbett,  Julia  A   810 

Cox,  J.  Samuel  370,  731 

Cox,  W.  L   325 

Craig,  Wm  684,  1041 

Crandall,  A.  E  372 

Crane,  J.  E  

115,  277,  336,  570,  712,  985 

Creasy,  R.  H   82 

Crocker,  S.  G.,  Jr   162 

Cromwell,  Mrs.  S.  C.  T   166 

Crow,  E.  M   933 

Crowther,  H.  E   998 

Curtis,  G.  DeC   638 

Curtiss,  B.  R   904 

Cutis,  J.  M   951 

Dahlgren,  Rachel  F.,  800,803,804 

Danalds,  W.  H   908 

Danielson,  Daniel   892 

Donaldson,  J.  M  542,  950 

Davenport,  S   289 

Davis,  E.  C   816 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


ON  THE  BOOKSHELF 

Wealth  from  the  Soil 

When  farm  enthusiasts  talk  about  the 
returns  in  farming  for  the  educated  man, 
they  sometimes  forget  the  fact  that  the 
profits  are  only  for  the  man  with  an  educa- 
tion related  to  the  soil.  Attending  an 
agricultural  college  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  necessary  information  is  to  be 
obtained,  however. 

Wealth  from  the  Soil"  (Forbes  &  Co., 
Chicago,  $1.00)  is  one  means.  This,  and 
other  books  of  its  type,  are  making  farm- 
ing an  exact  science,  more  interesting  and 
far  less  uncertain  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  author,  C.  C.  Bowsfield,  shows  the 
beginner  how  to  select  land,  where  to 
locate,  what  to  pay,  and  how  to  equip  and 
organiiie  for  money-making.  With  such 
information  the  book  will  save  amateurs 
from  serious  mistakes. 

His  chapter  on  beekeeping,  while  nec- 
essarih'  elementary,  is  orthodox,  and,  like 
the  other  portions  of  the  book,  forms  a 
basis  upon  which  to  build  later  experience 
and  further  reading. 


George  Washington,  Farmer. 

When  a  man  achieves  great  distinction  in 
one  line  of  activity  his  brilliancy  in  others 
is  often  forgotten  by  posterity.  John  Hay, 
for  example,  had  he  not  been  Secretary  of 
State,  would  have  been  remembered  as  a 
poet  of  merit.  The  career  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  general  of  the  continental  armies 
and  first  president  of  the  United  States  has 
so  turned  the  attention  of  historians  to 
these  more  striking  accomplishments  that 
his  work  as  a  farmer  has  been  neglected. 

Now"  comes  an  author,  Paul  Leland 
Haworth,  who  by  patient  research  and  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  scene  of  Washington's 
labors  has  uncovered  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting information  about  the  home  and 
agricultural  life  of  this,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  farmers.  He  shows  that  George 
Washington  was  a  progressive  agTiculturist 
as  well  as  the  wealthiest  American  citizen 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Washington  cultivated  alfalfa  on  his  farm 
in  1760.  He  was  the  first  American  to  raise 
mules.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  conserve 
the  soil.  On  his  estate  at  Mt.  Vernon  he 
performed  hundreds  of  agricultural  experi- 
ments. He  made  farming  machinery  with 
his  own  hands.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  im- 
proving breeds  of  stock.  This  volume  is 
well  illustrated  with  photographs,  facsimi- 
les of  documents  and  a  map  of  Mt.  Vernon 
drawn  by  Washington  himself.  The  book 
is  handsomely  bound,  and  makes  a  worthy 


addition  to  any  agxicultural  library  as  well 
as  any  historical.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  books  which  are  necessary  for  the  man 
who  would  know  the  history  of  agriculture. 

George  Washington,  Farmer/'  Paul  Le- 
land Haworth,  336  pages.  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
ril  Co.,  Indianapolis,  $1.50  net. 

Sweet  Corn, 

Among  the  valuable  things  which  early 
settlers  in  this  country  received  from  the 
Indian  inhabitants  was  sweet  corn,  a  plant 
of  strictly  American  origin.  It  has  been 
profitably  grown  in  gardens  and  truck- 
farms  ever  since.  What  would  our  meals 
be  without  it? 

Now  for  the  first  time  a  practical  and 
complete  monogTaph  on  sweet-corn  culture 
has  been  prepared.  The  author,  Albert  G. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  Department  of  Vegetable 
Gardening,  in  the  New  York  State  College 
of  AgTiculture,  treats  the  subject  in  detail 
as  only  a  practical  man  engaged  in  sweet- 
corn  growing  can  handle  it. 

Varieties,  methods  of  culture,  commercial 
growing,  and  processes  of  drying  and  can- 
ning, are  completely  covered.  The  book 
will  appeal  to  the  small  farmer,  market 
gardener,  and  suburban  grower. 

"  Sweet  Corn,"  Albert  G.  Wilkinson,  203 
pages.  The  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York, 
75  cts.  net. 

Mushroom  -  growin  g. 

What  boy  has  never  known  the  keen  joy 
of  gathering  mushrooms  on  a  v/arm  day  in 
spring?  As  we  remember  it,  even  fishing 
was  hardly  equal  to  the  sport  of  hunting 
for  the  lowly  fungi.  On  the  table  nothing 
was  ever  finer  than  the  mushrooms  we  had 
ourselves  gathered,  unless  possibly  it  was 
the  honey  from  our  own  hives. 

B.  M.  Duggar,  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  is  the  author  of  a  volume,  "  Mush- 
room Growing,"  just  published.  Here  are 
the  requiremenets  for  growing  mushrooms 
at  home,  making  it  entirely  unnecessary,  if 
one  has  the  facilities,  to  depend  on  chance 
discoveries  in  pastures  or  wood-lots.  He 
shows  how  mushroom-growing  can  be  plac- 
ed upon  a  paying  commercial  basis,  espe- 
cially if  one  lives  near  a  good-sized  market. 

The  author  has  spent  many  years  in  ex- 
tended observations  upon  the  best  practices 
of  the  mushroom-growers  of  the  present 
time.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  had 
wide  experience  with  experimental  and 
commercial  production.  The  information 
contained  in  the  book  is  therefore  reliable, 
definite,  up-to-date,  and  comprehensive. 

"  Mushroom  Growing,"  B.  M.  Duggar, 
250  pages.  The  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.50. 


